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“Promotion of the Month”, 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 


Get the International’s 


. a different one mailed to you each 


national representatives for details. 


a You'll be glad 
you did! 














Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


Mnternational 


'LLING COMPANY 





""BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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A Clean Mill Assures 


SYolslixelgVM ageye Tak: 





HEAVY DUTY VACUUM CLEANING EQUIPMENT IS 
ANOTHER SAFEGUARD FOR VALIER’S CUSTOMERS 


Specially designed nozzles reach 
into machine openings and other 


locations not ordinarily accessible 





in broom and brush cleaning, there- 
by eliminating hidden insect breed- 
ing grounds. 


Cleaning by stationary central va- 
cuum differs radically and is far 
superior to old fashioned methods 
still generally in use in most mills. 
The vacuum nozzle, plus powerful 
suction, removes all dirt and dust 


instead of spreading it to other 





surfaces. sj nn 


HEAVY DUTY VACUUM IN ACTION 





At Valier's the Floors, Walls, Ceilings and Machinery Are 
Kept Scrupulously Clean 


WATER & SPIES 


ivy. ye LOUIS, MO. 
we USE VALIER’S FLOUR 
WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Neff & Fry 
Silo System 


pays foundry 
big dividends 











This system was described 
in THE IRON AGE. We 


abstract as follows: 


Similar savings are being 
made in handling all kinds of 
flowable bulk materials 
through Neff & Fry Silos 
with suitable conveying ma- 
chinery. We can cite hun- 
dreds of cases. 


“Installation enables one 
man to unload a 50-ton car 
of sand in an hour. Previ- 
ously, sand was shovelled by 
hand. Took six men a full 
day to unload a gondola. The 
16x50’ silo holds a 6-week 
supply. Sand is kept dry. 
Total installation cost will be 
repaid every three years.” 


It will pay you to have us 
study your requirements. 
Anyway, ask for our folder, 
“Bins With the Strength of 
Pillars.” 


Not exported except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. «© 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 


STORAGE BINS 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
o 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


4 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Farm Products 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of 
n Minneapolis and 35 other cities 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices 1 
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General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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et} ‘ m4 Mill location is mighty impor- 
ee OUR SINCE 189% te / tant to the miller and should 
be to the baker, too. Page 
Mills are fortunate in being 
located at a terminal that per- 
mits wheat selection without 
penalty from four major pro- 
ducing states. That's insur- 
ance against Nature’s whims. 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


Well— 


Business these days is like that. Your 
capital invested in fixed assets 

poses a complex and highly specialized 
problem in appraisal as well as 
inventory. Yet, it is most essential 
today that a business keep close 

track of its numerous financial 
“children.” 


If your business lives in a “shoe” .. . 
and you don’t know what to do, 

call on the Appraisal Service Co. for 
skilled professional assistance in 
determining insurable value, analyzing, 
inventory and recording of your 
property dollar. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 


(time to call Appraisal Service Co.) 605 4th Ave. So. 














WEE You recall the old woman who lived in a Minneapolis, Minnesota 
shoe . . . who had so many children she Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 


didn’t know what to do? Lincoln 0773 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
OOO KA bias 


WINNIPEG - TORONT<( HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MONCTON 
ERN EXPORT OFF E MONTREAL + RIENTA EXPORT FF E VANCOUVER 
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CANADA'S 


— 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS | WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF ¥& MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 





NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














a Specialists in [Ililling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 











‘WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 








yx 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TRY PUNCHING 
YOUR WAY OUT 
OF A 


MENTE BAG 









YOU'D FIND IT RATHER 
DIFFICULT—A MENTE BAG, 
BURLAP OR COTTON, IS 


° Made of Quality Fabric ° Expertly Cut 
° Carefully Inspected  ° Sturdily Sewn 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


Dept. N 
MENTE & CO., INC. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 § 


Established 1893 


(OFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 








Cable Address—Gocaric 
= 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
+ 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 























Cente NMNIAl FLouRING mits ~~, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Ren 2 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR it P ge. Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR f bt - Country and 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ig Terminal 


Storage 
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NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S* MOST MODERN 



































MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS, 








CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 

















St. Paul Minneapolis 

















the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and doughnut flour 


CRACKER KING—cracker spong® flour 
GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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For that old-fashioned aroma, taste and flavor... 


use this fancy, short patent spring 





wheat flour that makes fine-textured, 


*. ween 
silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. ~ : sedan CON Ay i? 


ey 
Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL 








OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Agreement Reached on IWA Prices 





U. K. OPPOSES $2.05 TOP BUT 
MAY GO ALONG EVENTUALLY 





Over-All Increase in Export Quotas Planned—USS. Sen- 
ate Expected to Ratify Renewed 
Agreement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON When the 46 
member nations of the Wheat Coun- 
cil voted almost unanimously last 
week to approve a new price range 
of $2.05 to $1.55 bu. for a renewed 
International Wheat Agreement for 
three years, it was believed assured 
that the document would be signed 
by virtually all of the present mem- 
ber nations and later by four addi- 
tional countries which have asked 
for membership. 

The final vote on the knotty price 
issue found the U.K. holding out for 
a maximum price not in excess of 
$2 bu. Last week’s vote was solely 
on the issue of the price range and 
does not signify that all those voting 
in approval of the price phase will 
finally sign the document nor does it 
mean that the U.K. ultimately will 
not approve the pact despite its bal- 
lot against the maximum price. 

Observers here believe that the 
U.K. will go along with the other 
nations, although it is understood 
that the U.K. position was strength- 
ened by commercial import interests 
there who advised the government 
that they will be able to buy wheat 
cheaper than the price approved. 

Another surprise in the almost 
unanimous favorable vote for the 
new price range was the breaking 
away of the Indian delegate from 
the U.K. price position. This break, 
it is said, was caused by a transient 
personal tiff between the delegates 
of these two nations. How wide that 


break may be will be seen later 
when the test of signing the pact 
arises. 

The next step in the formalities 


is a 14-day period in which the par- 
ticipating nations can affix their 
signatures to the pact. 

To ease the approval of the agree- 
ment the wheat council has modi- 
fied its provisions for approval. Pre- 





WASHINGTON BREAD 
PRICES HIKED 

WASHINGTON—The four major 
bread companies of this city raised 
the wholesale price of bread 1¢, ef- 
fective April 13. The raise increases 
the wholesale price from 14 to 15¢, 
which would mean a normal retail rise 
from 17 to 18¢. The firms announcing 
the increase are General Baking Co., 
Continental Baking Co., Schneider 
Baking Co. and the Bamby Bread 
Bakery. A representative of one of 
the firms explained that the raise 
was necessitated by increased costs. 
The wholesale price in Washington 
had been lower than most of the im- 
portant eastern cities, he said. An- 
other spokesman stated that the in- 
crease was a local matter and prob- 
ably would not have any effect on 
bread prices in other cities. 


viously before the document was for- 
mally approved by the council, 80% 
of the exporting nations by weighted 
voting strength and 70% of the 
importers had to signify their ap- 
proval by signing the agreement. For 
the renewal it is only required that 
50% of the importers and export- 
ers, also by weighted vote, must 
sign the document within the 14- 
day period. 

Once that procedure is met, the 
pact must be submitted to the parlia- 
ments of national legislatures of the 
member nations for ratification. 

Several of the member nations 
probably will not be able to ratify 
the pact in the specified time required 
by the council due to the fact that 
their national legislatures will not 
be in session. However, exception 
will be granted to them so that 
their later compliance will be per- 
mitted. This condition is somewhat 
unfortunate as in the case of the 
Philippines, where its flour buying 
will be deferred until the formal 
ratification act is completed. It may 
be recalled that this same condi- 





tion existed when the agreement first 

went into effect four years ago. An- 

other nation which will be granted 

exception on this basis is Mexico. 
Quotas Increased 

Aside from the price issue, an- 
other change in the new pact is the 
over-all increase in the guaranteed 
export quotas of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. The Australian export quota 
has been reduced by approximately 
8.8 million bushels, bringing that 
commitment closer into line with 
the export availabilities of that 
country. 

The U.S. export quota has been 
boosted by approximately 17 million 
bushels and the Canadian by about 
15 million. The small French quota 
has been further reduced to slightly 
more than one third million bushels 
and is now merely a token quantity. 
The French stand as an exporter is 
seen more as a position of prestige 
and an expensive one to the French 


who during the life of the old 
agreement found themselves in the 
embarrassing position of actually 


buying wheat in the world market 
at higher than IWA price levels for 
their own domestic requirements. 
On the import side, quotas of al- 
most all of the flour importing na- 
tions have been boosted, bringing 
their available flour purchases more 
nearly in line with domestic flour 
requirements. For example, the Phil- 
ippine import quota is advanced by 
approximately 1.6 million bushels; 
the Saudi Arabian quota is upped 


(Continued on page S32) 





Canada Won't Agree to Lower 
IWA Maximum, Official Says 


TORONTO — Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce in 
the Canadian government, whose de- 
partment is responsible for the work- 
ing of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
described the prices negotiated under 
the new wheat agreement as “pretty 
good.”” Adding the comment “our peo- 
ple will be satisfied,”” Mr. Howe ex- 
pressed the hope that the U.K. gov- 
ernment would decide to come in. 

Mr. Howe's view of the satisfaction 
of those concerned in the new agree- 
ment, namely the western farmers, 
was not corroborated by the prelim- 
inary comments coming in from the 
prairie regions. Henry Young, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union of Al- 
berta, said that the proposed floor 
price of $1.55 bu. was not satisfac- 
tory to his organization. He stated 
that his members had favored a max- 
imum of $2.20 with a floor price of 
$1.70. 

Other farmer spokesmen also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the price 
of $2.05 and reiterated their de- 
mands for a government subsidy to 
bring the price up to $2.20. 

In Canberra, Australia, John Mc- 
Ewen, minister of commerce and ag- 
riculture, said that it would be most 
regrettable if 5¢ bu. in the maximum 
price prevented virtual world agree- 
ment on such a basic commodity as 
wheat. 

Oppose Reduction 

Mr. Howe, in a further statement 
made in the House of Commons April 
13, said that the British were “shrewd 
and hard bargainers,” but he stressed 
that in no circumstances would Can- 


ada agree to reduce the ceiling to 


get Britain back into the agree- 
ment. 
To have an agreement without 


Britain would be most undesirable, 
Mr. Howe declared, because Canada 
would not be happy dealing with the 
best wheat customer on one basis 
and with other customers on another. 
He said he would regret to see re- 
lations between the two countries ad- 
versely affected, either by the fail- 
ure of the agreement to go achead or 
because there was an agreement with- 
out the U.K. 

Mr. Howe warned that any decision 
to lower the proposed ceiling from 
$2.05 to $2 could result in a refusal 
by the U.S. Congress to ratify the 
pact. He continued: “To be perfectly 
frank, we encouraged the U.S. to 
modify its original ideas to the point 
which we thought would provide a 
reasonable basis for settlement. From 
time to time, we led the way. Finally, 
however, it was clear that any further 
reductions would jeopardize’ the 
chances of acceptance by the USS. 
Senate and would probably be un- 
acceptable to farmers of Canada and 
Australia. 

Concluding, Mr. Howe said: “Be- 
cause of the time taken to work out 
the pact and because of the agree- 
ment of the majority of the nego- 
tiators on prices, there is reason to 
be hopeful that the agreement will 
continue in full vigor for another 
three years. 

Mr. Howe’s statement is taken 
in trade circles to mean that Canada 


(Continued on page 32) 


Drouth Indicates 


Large Imports of 
Wheat by Pakistan 


WASHINGTON Drouth condi- 
tions in the wheat-producing regions 
of Pakistan threaten famine for large 
sections of that country later this 
year unless outside aid is provided, 


according to U.S. officials. 
Dispatches from Pakistan reveal 
that the government there predicts 


impert requirements for wheat run- 
ning as high as 12 million tons. More 
conservative estimates put the prob- 
able requirements at approximately 
1 million tons of which approximately 
450,000 tons would have to come from 
the dollar area, namely, the U.S. 

This condition has been studied by 
U.S. government officials and it has 
been recommended to the State De- 
partment that our share in the re- 
quired aid be taken from Mutual 
Security Agency economic aid funds 
and issued as a grant to Pakistan. 

This approach was recommended 
rather than a money loan through the 
Export-Import Bank, since the lat- 
ter method would involve the Pakis- 
tan government in complications with 
other fiscal agencies such as the In- 
ternational Bank. 

In addition to the 450,000 tons of 
wheat from the U.S., deliveries of 
which would start in November, 1953, 
through February, 1954, Pakistan ex- 
pects to obtain wheat from Russia, 
India, Turkey and Canada, all of 
which may extend substantial money 
credits to Pakistan. In the Pakistan- 
Indian phase of the aid, it is expected 
that Pakistan will exchange rice for 
wheat with India since the Pakistan 
rice-growing area has not been affect- 
ed by the drouth. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Discussion Topics 
Listed for 5ist 
MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—The two-price system 
for farm products, the International 
Wheat Agreement and export pros- 
pects will be among the discussion 
topics at the 5lst annual meeting of 
the Millers National Federation, to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 11-13. 

Other topics will include education- 
al activities in behalf of wheat flour 
products and flour milling conditions, 
according to an announcement from 
the federation. The complete program 
will be released soon, 

General sessions of the convention 
will begin the afternoon of May 11 
and will continue all day May 12. 
The social meeting is scheduled the 
afternoon of May 11. Concluding the 
convention the evening of May 12 
will be a dinner meeting, to be ad- 
dressed by a special speaker. 

The newly elected federation board 
of directors will meet the morning of 
May 11 and the morning of May 13. 

The federation requests those who 
plan to attend to send in requests 
for room reservations, listing approxi- 
mate time of arrival and the type of 
room required. 
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New Grain Sanitation Proposals 
to Be Discussed at Conference 


WASHINGTON Representatives 
of the milling industry and the grain 
trade will meet here this week with 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Food & Drug 
Administration to discuss proposals 
for changes in grain sanitation stand- 
ards which have been submitted by 
the two government agencies as a 
substitute for previous ideas of FDA 
on basic sanitation tests concerning 
insect infestation. 

The new FDA proposal which is 
contained in a memorandum of agree- 
ment between the USDA and FDA is 
extremely liberal in its standards, 
according to government officials, and 
should be agreeable to the flour 
millers as well as grain warehouse- 
men. 

Grain warehousemen, however, are 
not unanimous in their acceptance of 
the proposed standards. Primarily, 
the division of opinion hinges on the 
exemption of Commodity Credit 
Corp. grain which would not be sub- 
ject to FDA action. CCC agrees to 
divert grain unfit for food use to feed 
channels. This bargaining between 
FDA and CCC would seem to give 
a final clearance to CCC shipments 
but it is not clear in grain circles 
just what the warehouseman’s re- 
sponsibility with reference to storage 
of this grain. 

Many warehousemen believe that 
they may be required to hold CCC 
grain on an identity preserved basis 
which would greatly change the stor- 
age situation. On the other hand, it is 
believed that CCC grain would be the 
best storage risk since it would be 
shipped with an implied exemption 
from FDA enforcement action. 

The situation concerning CCC grain 
is also tied into the problems of the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
If warehousemen will be required to 
hold CCC grain on an identity pre- 
served basis, then it will sharply in- 
crease the cost of storage and re- 
quire a revision of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement, according to 
warehousemen who have given the 
matter some thought. 

This, and other problems will come 
up for full discussion this week when 
the trade and government represen- 
tatives hold their discussions. 


¥ v 
Elevator Operators 
Want More Facts on 
Sanitation Program 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn. would like to 
have included in the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement a section clearly 
defining “mutual responsibilities with 
respect to any program or standards 
resulting from the activities of the 
Food & Drug Administration.” 

The organization's board of direc- 
tors, in a meeting April 8, also rec- 
ommended that the activities of the 
Food & Drug Administration should 
be “directed to the inspection of food 
processing and storage facilities—but 
not raw grain which is covered by 
the Official Grain Standards.” 

The directors also felt that the 
grain trade should have “privileges” 
comparable to those provided for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in wheat 
seizures. The memorandum of agree- 
ment approved recently by Ezra T. 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
Qveta Culp Hobby, administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, pro- 


vided that the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration would not recommend legal 
action against wheat clearly identi- 
fied as the property of the CCC. 

The CCC will be asked by the ele- 
vator association to protect the grain 
trade by providing in the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement a section 
clearly defining mutual responsibili- 
ties with respect to any program or 
standards resulting from the activi- 
ties of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. 

The association’s directors believe 
that in any annual review or modifi- 
cation of the grain sanitation pro- 
gram, provided for in the memoran- 
dum agreement, the grain trade 
should have the opportunity to be 
heard. 

It was the feeling of the directors 
that the formal understanding be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion “provides workable and more 
reasonable standards than previously 
indicated.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDING ELEVATOR 

CANTON KANSAS—The Can- 
ton Elevator Co., Inc., has started 
construction of a new 200,000-bu. 
concrete grain elevator here. The ele- 
vator is located just south of the 
Santa Fe tracks and east of Main 
Street. In addition to six concrete 
grain tanks, the project will include 
an office building with scales, large 
warehouse and a railroad siding. Con- 
tract has been let to Chalmers & 
Borton of Hutchinson. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING SCHOOL ALUMNI 
TO HOLD ANNUAL REUNION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Graduates and 
former students of the department 
of milling industry of Kansas State 
College will hold their annual reunion 
in connection with the 57th annual 
technical conference of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers in Minne- 
apolis May 17-21. 

Roy A. Robinson, supervisor of 
formula feed manufacture for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is chairman of the 
committee planning the event. He 














said the dinner meeting would be held 
the evening of May 20 at the Curtis 
Hotel. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department, and other staff members 
will be present to report on current 
activities of the milling technology 
research and training center, Mr. 
Robinson said. 

Principal speaker at the dinner will 
be Willard H. Meinecke, a graduate 
of the department and presently 
plant manager for General Mills, Inc., 
at Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Meinecke cur- 
rently is vice president of the AOM. 

Advance registrations for the din- 
ner indicate a good attendance, Mr. 
Robinson disclosed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS OFFICIAL 
ADDRESSES CHICAGO CLUB 


CHICAGO — Eighty-one members 
and guests of the Chicago Bakery 
Production Club attended the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the organiza- 
tion the evening of April 8 at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here. This was 
thought to be a record for a regular 
meeting. 

The drawing card was Ralph Her- 
man, director of the products con- 
trol for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Herman, in an address en- 
titled “Where Do We Go from 
Here?”, drew attention to the declin- 
ing per capita consumption of grain 
products. 

Tracing the steady decline over a 
long period, Mr. Herman suggested 
that millers and bakers become more 
industry conscious, and combine 
forces to tell the true story of grain 
products and turn the consumption 
curve in the other direction. 

Attendance was swelled somewhat 
by the presence of several alumni of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. They had received a special 
invitation. Introduced to the group 
was Dr. Robert W. English, director 
of education of the AIB. 

During the business session, a slate 
of officers was presented to the group 
by the nominating committee. Chair- 
man of the committee was Ralph 
Mitchell, Purity Bakeries Corp. Nom- 
inated for the presidency of the club, 
with no opposition, is Julius Prep, 
Marshall Field & Co., who served as 
vice president this season. The offt- 
cers will be voted on at the next 
meeting, which is_ scheduled for 
May 13. 








Robinson Milling Co. Shuts Down 
Flour Operations at Salina Plant 


SALINA, KANSAS In a state- 
ment issued April 9, Ed Morgenstern, 
president, Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, announced the ceasing of flour 
milling operations in the plant at Sa- 
lina, although the company will con- 
tinue to market its flour brands 
through other arrangements. The 
statement is as follows: 

“In order to meet highly competi- 
tive conditions existing in our indus- 
try, the milling phase of our busi- 
ness will be consolidated with another 
company. Flour no longer will be 
milled in our plant at Salina, but our 
brands will be continued in all mar- 
kets and our products will be avail- 
able to all users as heretofore. 

“The Robinson Milling Co. will con- 
tinue to operate its numerous country 
elevators and its sub-termina] in Sa- 
lina which operations have always 
constituted a major portion of its ac- 
tivities.” 


Dick Morgenstern, manager of the 
company, in releasing the statement 
indicated that the company has been 
in business for 65 years. Grain stor- 
age holdings of the organization total 
1,500,000 bu., and the flour milling 
capacity of the mill is 2,600 sacks 
daily. 





GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAST MEETING OF SEASON 
FOR CHEMISTS APRIL 24 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe final meet- 
ing of the season for the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, will be held at Day- 
ton’s Skyroom April 24. The meeting 
will begin at 12:15 p.m. with a lunch- 
eon. George Wilkins, assistant secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change will be the speaker. His topic 
will be “The Story of Grain Market- 
ing.” 
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Arnold Bakers, Inc. 
Plans Large Scale 
Frozen Bread Sale 


NEW YORK—Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
New York, has announced that it 
has begun marketing frozen bread to 
consumers in many areas of the U.S. 
on a large scale. Company officials 
said this is the first time in the his- 
tory of the bread industry that such 
large scale sales have been attempted. 

The announcement was made by 
Arnold's president, Paul Dean Arnold, 
at a press conference recently in the 
St. Regis Hotel here. At the press 
conference, food, business and science 
editors also heard Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, USN (ret.), and 
Philip Talbott of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, describe the im- 
portance and implications of the new 
program. 

Mr. Arnold said his company has 
culminated a year-long program of 
research and experimentation de- 
signed to develop a workable and eco- 
nomic method whereby bread could 
be delivered to the consumer almost 
as fresh as it comes from the oven. 
He revealed that more than 1 million 
loaves of frozen bread have already 
been sold experimentally in many 
sections of the U.S. and overseas, 
and that surveys conducted by the 
company have shown excellent ac- 
ceptance of the product both by 
consumers and retail dealers. 


Antarctic Gave Impetus 

Admiral Byrd, whose experiences in 
the Antarctic stimulated Arnold to 
engage in research on frozen bread, 
recounted the events which led to 
the first documented proof of the 
feasibility of freezing bread. He re- 
vealed that a loaf of ordinary bread 
left on a table in a hut under 20 ft. 
of snow in a temperature of minus 
20° was discovered to be perfectly 
edible on his return to the same site 
four years later. 

Advantages Cited 

The advantages of frozen bread to 
the consumer were pointed up by Mr. 
Talbott, who stated that the prob- 
lem of stale loaves of bread that the 
grocer returns to the baker is one 
of the main cost factors in bread 
pricing. Development of frozen bread 
on a commercial level, he added, may 
ultimately eliminate the problem of 
“stale’’ completely, and thus help to 
reduce the cost of bread to the con- 
sumer. Freezing of bread by bakers 
also will enable bakeries to work 
right through on slack days, cutting 
down on the necessity of overtime 
pay and eliminiating holiday work, 
with resultant cost savings which can 
be passed on down to the consumer, 
he said. 

In addition, 
tests 


Mr. Arnold stated, 
conducted by Arnold and sur- 
veys conducted among consumers 
have shown that the freezing of 
bread immediately after baking im- 
parts a greatly improved flavor. He 
pointed out that under existing dis- 
tribution set-ups, packaged bread 
reaches the consumer from 8 to 12 
hours or more after baking. “For the 
first time,” he said, ‘‘the consumer 
will have the opportunity to taste 
bread that is really fresh—as fresh 
as if it had just come out of the oven, 
even though it may actually have 
been baked months before.” 

Under the new distribution method, 
Mr. Arnold said, Arnold bread for 
many remote areas is being frozen 
immediately after baking, shipped in 
refrigerated trucks, and stored in 
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deep freeze terminals. It is planned 
that the frozen bread will be actually 
stored in grocers’ deep freezers rath- 
er than on regular bread shelves. 
From the consumer standpoint, in- 
troduction of frozen bread to the 
mass market, Mr. Arnold said, will: 
1. Tend to eliminate the problem of 
stale and left-over bread in the home. 
2. Make possible the purchase of 
bread on a once-a-week basis. 
3. Provide bread of superior flavor. 
4. Make possible a much more 
widespread distribution of premium 
and other breads. Frozen bread can 
be shipped anywhere without loss of 
freshness. 
5. Result ultimately, it is hoped, in 
a better buy for the consumer. 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., plans to dis- 
tribute its products on a frozen basis 
nationally in the near future, Mr. 
Arnold said. “Arnold bread is now 
sold in 22 states and the only thing 
that has kept us from distributing 
to other states until now has been 
the problem of freshness. We hope 
that the baking industry will seize 
upon this new technique as a promis- 
ing and useful development in rend- 
ering better service to the consumer.” 
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Agreement on New Contract Ends 
Strike of Millers in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Settlement of a 
wage dispute which had closed 12 
flour mills in Kansas and Missouri for 
more than a week was announced 
April 10 and subsequent ratification 
of the settlement resulted in the writ- 
ing of a new contract between the 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
and the mills involved. 

Among the terms and conditions 
which were agreed upon were: 

1. The new contract covers the pe- 
riod from April 6, 1953, to June 15, 
1954. 

2. An increase of 5¢ an hour in 
wages is granted, effective April 6, 
1953. 

3. The contract may be opened for 
renegotiation by either party if the 
cost of living index computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics changes to 
an equivalent of 5¢ an hour in wages. 
A change of 1.14 points in the index 
currently is equivalent to a cent an 


hour change in wages. 

4. The contract may be opened for 
renegotiation only once by either 
party during the term of its existence. 

5. The contract may be reopened 
on general hourly wage rates only. 

Involved in these negotiations with 
the American Federation of Grain 
Millers were Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Rodney Milling Co., Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co. and Interna- 
tional Milling Co. of Kansas City 
and the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. in 
Topeka. Other plants operated by 
those firms and affected by the re- 
cent walkout were in St. Louis and 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Hutchinson, Clay 
Center, Salina, McPherson and Linds- 
borg, Kansas. 

Most of these plants had been idle 
since April 2 when members of the 
union walked off the job because 
mill management had declined to ar- 
bitrate a demand for a 5¢ an hour 





Flour Price Situation Blamed on 
Six and Seven-Day Mill Operation 


CHICAGO “Any mill which 
chooses to throw into the market 
its production on the sixth and sev- 
enth day must so do in the full reali- 
zation that, by so doing, it is making 
its personal contribution to a soggy 
flour price structure.” 

That is the opinion of an official 
of the Millers National Federation, 
expressed in an article in the current 
issue of the Hook-Up, MNF publica- 
tion. It is pointed out in the article 
that the milling industry has suffi- 
cient capacity, based on a five-day 
week, to meet the present demand 
for flour. Any excess production, it 
was said, brings only price cutting 
and depressed flour markets. 

“There may come a time again 
when the market will absorb more 
than a five-day week’s production, and 
it will then be time for millers to 
talk about and compute their costs 
on the extra day or days. 

“But until that day comes, let’s 
quit kidding ourselves that any sales 
netting figures that we work out will 
be a proper measure of what mills 
actually net from producing more 
flour that the market can absorb at 
a fair price,” was the official’s advice 
to millers. 


Five-Day Week Sufficient 

It is now generally accepted by 
those who have taken the trouble to 
analyze milling industry production 
figures for the past four years, that 
a fairly good balance now exists be- 
tween flour production and milling 
capacity on the basis of a five-day 





NORTHWEST SHIPPERS 
TO MEET IN ABERDEEN 


ABERDEEN, S.D.—The 104th reg- 
ular meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will be held at 
the Alonzo Ward Hotel in Aberdeen 
April 30. Guest speaker will be Carl 
Bahmeier, secretary of the South Da- 
kota Bankers Assn., Huron. The pro- 
gram also will include a report on 
the U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion sanitation program and reports 
from committee chairman and state 
vice chairmen. 


week, especially in areas where most 
of the flour goes to bakeries and 
other commercial outlets. 

The Hook-Up article stated that 
the present market for flour indicates 
that the balance between five-day 
operation and the demand for flour is 
“not far from average condition.” 

“From this background, we some- 
times are asked by millers how much 
actual difference there is in the cost 
of producing flour on Saturday and 
Sunday as against the cost in the 
basic five-day week,” the spokesman 
for the federation stated. Continuing, 
he said: 

“The one big advantage to sixth 
and seventh day operation is the 
spreading of the overhead. That is, 
the more units a plant produces in a 
week, the more units it will have 
available to absorb the fixed costs 
which do not vary whether a plant 
runs for an hour per week or the 
full seven days. This advantage is 
a very real one and cannot and 
should not be brushed aside. There 
are, however, certain disadvantages 
to week end operation which must 
also be given full consideration and 
which in many plants will be enough 
to more than counterbalance the 
overhead absorption advantage de- 
scribed above. Some of these disad- 
vantages lie in the field of higher 
costs, among them being overtime 
labor costs, unsatisfactory plant 
maintenance conditions and worker 
fatigue. 

“The cost side of the picture is 
one which each individual mill has 
to look at from the standpoint of 
its own situation. Where the ques- 
tion is simply one of whether or not 
to run the sixth day, it may be prop- 
er to allocate the overhead to the 
first five days of the week. The costs 
allocated to the sixth day’s produc- 
tion will then consist of variable 
costs, plus a proper portion of those 
costs which are partly variable and 
partly fixed, but there must not be 
disregarded those somewhat intan- 
gible costs, such as machine deteéri- 
oration and worker fatigue, which are 
the result of operating more than the 
standard five-day week. . 


“The next question is. what. to 


compare these sixth day costs against 
in order to determine whether that 
day's operation is warranted. It is 
here that too many folks in the mill- 
ing industry and other industries are 
guilty of some fuzzy thinking. No 
one can seriously dispute the fact 
that the greater the supply in com- 
parison with the demand, the great- 
er the downward pressure on prices. 
To set up a simple example, if the 
flour demand by all the bakers in 
the country were equal to five days’ 
operations by the bakery flour mills, 
these mills by operating five days a 
week would provide a balanced mar- 
ket situation which would presum- 
able result in a reasonable return on 
every sack of flour sold. 


Price-Cutting Pressures 

“However, if some bakery flour 
mills choose to try for six days’ run- 
ning time, or even seven, the pres- 
sure to cut prices immediately arises 
because of the necessity of all mills 
to try for a minimum five days op- 
eration. What the resulting price will 
be is not capable of mathematical de- 
termination, but it is certain that 
the price level will suffer on all the 
flour sold and not simply on that por- 
tion which is produced on the sixth 
or seventh day. 

“This points up the impossibility 
of trying to compare the computed 
additional costs of operating the 
sixth and seventh day against any 
particular sales which the mill is able 
to make. Any mill which chooses to 
throw into the market its production 
on the sixth and seventh day must so 
do in the full realization that by so 
doing it is making its personal con- 
tribution to a soggy flour price situa- 
tion. 

“There may come a time again 
when the market will absorb more 
than a five-day week's production, 
and it will then be time for millers 
to talk about and compute their costs 
on the extra day or days. But until 
that day comes, let’s quit kidding our- 
selves that any sales netting figures 
that we work out will be a proper 
measure of what mills actually net 
from producing more flour than the 
market can absorb at a fair price.” 


wage increase, retroactive to the date 
of the dissolution of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board Feb. 6, 1953. Origin- 
ally, when the 1952-53 contract was 
written, the agreement was for a 
wage increase of 15¢ an hour, sub- 
ject to WSB approval. Later WSB 
granted only 10¢ an hour. 

The four Kansas City milling com- 
panies whose plant workers went on 
strike for the additional 5¢ an hour 
asked the Jackson County (Mo.) Cir- 
cuit Court April 6 for an injunction 
restraining the workers from strik- 
ing. The milling companies contended 
they had a valid contract with cur- 
rent terms effective until the end of 
the contract year. The hearing had 
been in its fourth day and was con- 
tinued until April 13 when meetings 
between mill management and the 
labor union resulted in the new set- 
tlement. 

In the meantime, separate nego- 
tiations were underway between rep- 
resentatives of General Mills, Inc., 
and the union. Union employees of 
the GMI flour and feed plants at Kan- 
sas City had walked off their jobs 
in sympathy with other mill strikers 
but had returned to work a day and 
a half later when an agreement to 
arbitrate was reached. 

While the strike was in progress 
the union agreed to mill wheat in the 
tempering bins, in order to prevent 
its loss by spoilage. Thus, some em- 
ployees returned to their jobs at 
plants of the Kansas Flour Milis Co., 
Rodney Milling Co., General Mills, 
Inc., and Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
All plants which had been closed due 
to the strike were back in full pro- 
duction by the beginning of the week. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Hears Plan 
to Sell Butter to 
Ice Cream Makers 


WASHINGTON—A plan that could 
sensationally alter butter surplus 
problem was presented last week to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Under the proposal, the govern- 
ment would reconvert its butter 
stocks into sweet butterfat and sell 
it to ice cream manufacturers, who, 
in turn, would conduct a high-speed 
promotion to inaugurate the hot 
weather ice cream market. 

The USDA would make a price 
sacrifice on its butter stocks, after 
reconverting them, providing that 
the ice cream makers would mar- 
ket the ice cream produced from 
those stocks at the price of $1 gal. 
This, it is felt, would get the new 
ice cream season off to a flying start. 

USDA officials see some merit in 
the plan. They say that the ice cream 
industry could merchandise the en- 
tire surplus of USDA butter stocks 
within one week under this proposal. 

More will be heard from the plan. 
Its reception indicates that Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
his staff are open to new ideas and 
do not plan to sit on their hands 
and watch government-owned sur- 
plus farm stocks pile up. 

The total quantity of butter which 
would be available for reconversion 
to sweet butterfat would probably 
be approximately 75,000,000 Ib. 
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Winter Wheat Forecast Boosted 17% 





714-MILLION-BUSHEL CROP 
INDICATED IN APRIL REPORT 





Smaller Acreage Losses, Improved Yield Prospects Cited 


by USDA; Planting Delayed in North 
Dakota, Montana 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture boosted its esti- 
mate of winter wheat production 
17% to 714 million bushels on the 
basis of conditions April 1. 

The new forecast, released by the 
Crop Reporting Board April 10, is 
the first since the preliminary esti- 


mate of 611 million bushels made 
last December. 
The improved outlook reflected 


smaller acreage losses than expect- 
ed and improved yield prospects in 
most areas. March weather, USDA 
notes, was much more favorable than 
usual. 

Favorable progress in farm activi- 
ties and crop development during 
March have resulted in a generally 
“early spring.” Fall sown grains, pas- 
ture and hay crops have emerged 
from winter dormancy in the north- 
ernmost areas and prospects mostly 
are favorable except that develop- 
ment of winter wheat is retarded 
in the central and southern Great 
Plains. 

Plowing, preparation of seedbeds 
and spring seeding is mostly ad- 
vanced, though relatively dry seed- 
beds have delayed planting in the 
Montana-North Dakota area. Soil 
moisture is generally adequate, ex- 
cept in the Great Plains. Virtually 
all snow in agricultural areas had 
melted by April 1 and the water had 
been absorbed with little runoff. 

The condition of this year’s rye 
crop was 82% of normal April 1. 
This is a sharp improvement over 
last December, when condition of the 
new crop was only 67%, but it is 
still 5 points below April 1 last year 
and 4 points below average. Rye is 
still largely dormant in most north- 
ern areas, and stands are thin and 
spotty. 

Mild Winter Helps 

A generally mild winter and early 
spring, associated with improved soil 
moisture supplies from timely snows 
and rain, have materially improved 
the outlook for the crop over a ma- 
jor portion of the country. This is 
particlularly true for the Pacific 
Northwest and much of the eastern 
half of the country including the 
eastern areas of Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


Wheat remains in a_ precarious 
condition in portions of western 
Kansas, the Oklahoma Panhandle, 


southeastern Colorado, New Mexico 
and the High Plains of Texas. In 
this large area, a considerable acre- 
age has been abandoned and survival 
of much of the remaining crop de- 
pends upon timely rainfall. The crop 
in prospect is slightly smaller than 
indicated Dec. 1 in California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada. No changes from 
December prospects are indicated for 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico 
and a few eastern seaboard states. 

Winter wheat prospects in Ne- 
braska improved slightly from Dec. 1. 
Stands are very uneven and subsoil 
moisture is lacking in western areas. 


Where wheat emerged last fall, most- 
ly in eastern areas, the crop has 
made good growth, rooted well and 
stooled heavily. 

In Kansas, the crop has made re- 
cent improvement, but growth and 
development have been spotty. Wheat 
was seeded under very unfavorable 
conditions last fall and emergence 
was greatly delayed, some until after 
March 1 rains. High winds in Feb- 
ruary and March caused some loss 
of acreage. Prospects for wheat seed- 
ed on summer fallow are generally 
fair to good, but those for continu- 
ously cropped wheat are in doubt. 
Weeds and uneven development will 
cause harvest difficulties. 


Considerable Improvement 

Oklahoma wheat prospects im- 
proved considerably during the win- 
ter and spring. Late seedings that 
had not germinated by Dec. 1 have 
emerged. The mild winter and early 
spring rains have stimulated vegeta- 
tive growth and root development. 





In the Panhandle and a few west- 
ern counties, where subsoil moisture 
is inadequate frequent rains will be 
needed to maintain the crop. In the 
Texas Panhandle, rains will be need- 
ed soon or a large part of the crop 
will be lost. There is a total absence 
of subsoil moisture and a minimum 
of surface moisture in this area. In 
the low rolling plains of Texas and 
eastward, plant development is more 
advanced, but additional moisture is 
needed. 

The Colorado outlook varies great- 
ly by areas—poor in the Southeast 
and fair to excellent in the North- 
east. In general, the crop has good 
root development. Wheat prospects 
in Montana have improved despite 
the fact that much of the crop either 
had not been planted or germinated 
when the winter began. Warm tem- 
peratures in January and early Feb- 
ruary favored additional seeding op- 
erations and germination of wheat. 
This late germinated wheat has made 
good progress. The mild open winter 
in Washington and Oregon has been 
unusually favorable for the crop and 
prospects on April 1 were much 
above Dec. 1. 

In the soft red winter wheat states 
from Missouri through Ohio, above 
normal temperatures and favorable 
moisture conditions during the win- 
ter permitted some germination and 
growth throughout the winter. There 
was little or no alternate freezing 

(Continued on page 29) 





Gains in U.S. Latin American 
Exports Noted by Gordon Boals 


WASHINGTON — Some important 
gains in U.S. flour exports to many 
Latin American countries appear pos- 
sible according to Gordon P. Boals, 
director of export programs, Millers 
National Federation. Mr. Boals re- 
turned in early April after a month’s 
visit to most of the principal flour 
markets in Central and South Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean area. 

Among the encouraging factors 
noted in the flour export situation is 
the marked increase in total imports 
of flour for most countries in recent 
years. This increase has been asso- 
ciated with the rapid growth of urban 
centers, with some gains in purchas- 
ing power, an increase in total popu- 
lation and frequently, reduced sur- 
pluses of domestic cereal foodstuffs. 
Further increases in utilization also 
seem likely in many countries in the 
period ahead, he said. 


Boost in Non-IWA 

In view of fixed International 
Wheat Agreement quotas, however, 
the increases in recent years have 
been for the most part in the form of 
non-IWA imports. The U.S., Mr. 
Boals said, has been at a serious dis- 
advantage in competing for such ex- 
ports and it has lost out on much of 
this business. More realistic IWA 
quotas under a new agreement or a 
more active export market program 
by the Department of Agriculture 
should result in significant gains in 
exports to this area from the U‘S., 
Mr. Boals believes. 

“On the other hand, many country 
problems are to be noted,” he con- 
tinued. “Among these the widespread 
growth of nationalism and the dol- 


lar exchange situation are perhaps 
the most dominant factors at pres- 
ent. In a few countries, nationalistic 
efforts have resulted in the promotion 
and building of local mills which im- 
port wheat rather than flour. Though 
special benefits were promised before 
construction, the results to date ap- 
pear rather disappointing for the 
consumers who expected cheaper 
bread, for labor who expected em- 
ployment, for governments expect- 
ing an expansion of wheat growing 
in tropical climates and for live- 
stock industries that expected rapid 
gains as soon as mill offal feeds were 
available. Much of the mill offal pro- 
duction, it appears, has been consid- 
ered surplus and has been exported, 
including significant shipments back 
to the U.S.” 

The dollar exchange problem has 
been a growing problem with many 
importing countries, he said. The 
growing need of food, especially flour 
imports, along with the desire for 
many other dollar area purchases has 
led to restrictions and controls upon 
dollar expenditures. Brazil, in partic- 
ular, has developed exchange controls 
that have adversely affected flour 
imports. 

The trip was a most timely one, Mr. 
Boals reports, particularly in regard 
to a consideration of revised quota 
needs in connection with discussions 
of the renewal of the IWA. It was 
also possible to check a number of 
other problems of current interest in 
the various countries visited. Among 
the countries visited were Costa 
Rica, Panama, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Haiti and Cuba. 





Herman A. Nonnweiler 


H. A. NONNWEILER, RETIRED 
EXECUTIVE OF MILL, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Herman A. 
Nonnweiler, 67, who had been asso- 
ciated with the milling and feed in- 
dustries for almost 50 years, died at 
a Minneapolis hospital April 9. He 
had retired on Aug. 1, 1951, from a 
position with the durum department 
of International Milling Co. 

Mr. Nonnweiler got his start in the 
milling business in 1906 at the first 
U.S. durum mill, the Oakes (N.D.) 
Milling Co. Later he joined the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. and in 1916 he 
became associated with the Capital 
Milling Co. in St. Paul. He became 
vice president and secretary in charge 
of the feed division of Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., which succeeded this firm 
and continued with International 
when that company took over the 
Capital company. 

His widow and a son, Willis, sur- 
vive. 

Funeral services were held in Min- 
neapolis April 11. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BLAIR MILLING, ELEVATOR 
COMPANIES TO BE MERGED 


ATCHISON, KANSAS—Ownership 
of the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
changed recently and a plan to merge 
the Blair Elevator Corp. with the 
milling company is being proposed. 

W. W. Blair of Atchison, president 
of the Blair Milling Co., his brother- 
in-law, Wilford H. Fawcett of New 
York, and his cousin, Victor C. Arm- 
strong, Phoenix, Ariz., have  pur- 
chased controlling interest in the 
Blair Milling Co., from E. B. Hack- 
ney, Mr. Hackney’s sister, Mrs. E. 
W. Clausen, St. Louis, and Mrs. 
Clausen’s daughter, Frances Clausen 
Johnson, also of St. Louis. 


In turn, the Blair Milling Co. is 
buying a controlling interest in Blair 
Elevator Corp., feed manufacturing 
firm, from Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Hack- 
ney and Mrs. E. W. Clausen. 

Plans to merge the elevator cor- 
poration with the milling company 
will be presented at a meeting of 
stockholders of both companies here 
April 17. It will be proposed that the 
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new name will be Blair Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Inc. 

The Blair Milling Co. was founded 
here in 1866 by E. K. Blair and is 
the oldest business firm in Atchison. 
Blair Elevator Corp. was established 
44 years ago and has been headed 
all that time by Clarence H. Blanke. 
The two plants employ a total of 174. 

William W. Blair will become 
president of the new firm. Probable 
directors of the new merged firm 
will be W. W. Blair, W. H. Fawcett, 
Victor Armstrong, C. H. Blanke, Sr., 
and R. P. Sowden. Other officers will 
be W. H. Fawcett, vice president; 
Victor Armstrong, vice president; H. 
A. Marteny, secretary; H. T. Shaef- 
fer, treasurer, and Damer Leahy, as- 
sistant treasurer. 
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R. G. LEISTIKOW ELECTED 
BY MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE—Roy G. Leistikow, 
Stratton Grain Co., has been reelect- 
ed president of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange along with Robert H. 
Lamb, Ladish Malting Co., vice presi- 
dent, and James G. O’Brien, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Reelected a director 
was W. H. Hottensen, W. M. Bell Co. 
A. H. Hurley, Pabst Brewing Co., is a 
new member of the board. 

Herbert A. Pagel, Riebs Co., was 
elected to a two-year term on the 
board of arbitration, and George La 
Budde, La Budde Grain & Feed Co., 
was reelected for a two-year term. B. 
J. Krieg, Deutsch & Sickert Co., was 
elected to a one-year term to the 
same board. 

L. E. McClellan, Cargill, Inc., is a 
new member of the board of appeals. 
Reelected to that board were C. A. 
Houlton, La Budde Grain & Feed 
Co., and H. M. Stratton, Stratton 
Grain Co. 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS PLAN 
MEETING FOR APRIL 26 


COLUMBUS, NEB. — A spring 
meeting and bakery school will be 
sponsored by the Nebraska Bakers 
Assn. at Gloor’s Sunshine Bakery, 
Columbus, Neb., on April 26, begin- 
ning at 1 p.m. 

Charles Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago, 
will discuss and demonstrate produc- 
tion of sweet goods and coffee cakes, 
and R. L. Brown of the Kansas City 
office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will dis- 
cuss raised doughnuts, cake dough- 
nuts and cakes. 

The Columbus Country Club will be 
available for golfing in the morning 
of April 26 and at 4 p.m. a Dutch 
lunch and refreshments will be served 
at the Country Club, according to Ed- 
ward W. Wendolin, president. 

The programs for the balance of 
1953, including the fall convention 
will also be discussed, states Albert 
T. Swanson, association secretary. 
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ABRAHAM MAZER, FOUNDER 
OF PAPER COMPANY, DIES 


NEW YORK—Abraham Mazer, 77, 
founder and chairman of the board 
of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., died 
recently at his home in New York 
City after a prolonged illness. 

Shortly after coming to the USS. 
from his native Ukraine at the age of 
17. he began his business career as a 
one man paper bag jobber. Today the 
company has headquarters in New 
York and mills in Florida, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont and Maine, and em- 
ploys over 3,000 persons. 

Besides a number of philanthro- 
pies, Mr. Mazer maintained a deep 
interest in the educational field. 
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Continental Grain 
Executives Gather 
for Annual Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—Executive and man- 
aging personnel of the Continental 
Grain Co. gathered in St. Louis April 
10-12 for the annual meeting of the 
firm. The host for the event was 
Harold Vogel, vice president, in 
charge of St. Louis operations, and 
nearly 100 were present at the meet- 
ings, which were held in the Park 
Plaza Hotel. 

The annual gathering was held in 
Kansas City last year, and prior to 
that time the meetings were under- 
taken only in Chicago or New York. 
The annual banquet, at which 118 
were present, was held at the Park 
Plaza with Rene Fribourg, chairman, 
and Michel Fribourg, president, both 
of New York, featured speakers. 

The chairman, in his remarks, 
pointed out that he was aware of 
greater cohesion and a closer under- 
standing among all the members of 
the Continental organization through 
the holding of annual reunions. 

Michel Fribourg commented on sev- 
eral aspects of current grain opera- 
tions, noting that with the recent 
change in government administration 
there are new problems arising out 
of various legislative and executive 
proposals by government. He trusted 
that negotiations of the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement would come to 
an amiable conclusion shortly and 
that world trade in wheat would be 
conducted as satisfactorily as in the 
past. 

Good Sanitary Practices 

He asked for strict compliance 
with good sanitary practices around 
elevators operated by the firm and 
urged cooperation with the govern- 
ment on the program of grain sanita- 
tion being conducted by the Food & 
Drug Administration. 

As to crop conditions, he noted that 
European crops are generally rather 
promising, though dry weather has 
prevailed recently and there is a dire 
need of rain. Elsewhere, Argentina, 
which has been out of the export busi- 
ness for two years, again has a large 
surplus to dispose of. 

Although international trade has 
slowed down recently, Mr. Fribourg 
hoped that exchange of goods would 
increase as a result of the freeing 
of the grain trade in countries such 
as England and the probability of 
similar action in Holland and Scan- 
dinavia. Developments concerning 
Korea also are important consider- 
ations, he said. 

In closing, the speaker paid trib- 
ute to Willem C. Schilthuis, New 
York, and Julius Mayer, Chicago, 
executive vice presidents of the or- 
ganization, who have served Contin- 
ental for 30 years. 

A sidelight of the event was the 
toasting of Michel Fribourg, whose 
forthcoming marriage to Miss Mary 
Ann Steinweg of New York has been 
announced. 
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OHIO MILLERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS SPRING MEETING 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Ohio 
Millers State Assn., celebrating its 
49th year, held its annual spring 
meeting at the Hotel Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, March 20. 

Opening the all-day meeting, Ben 
Poole, Piqua (Ohio) Milling Co., 
president of the group, brought 
members up to date on official asso- 


ciation matters and past activities. 

At the business meeting, a resolu- 
tion wes adopted to make all mill 
members of the association directors 
and to assign certain directors as 
chairmen of the various committees. 
All mill members are on the commit- 
tees. The organization also was 
streamlined by eliminating the offices 
of president and vice president, re- 
taining only the secretary-treasurer. 

The first speaker on the morning's 
program was Wallace Moody, with 
a talk on sanitation problems. He 
brought the members up to date 
on developments in the Food & Drug 
Administration sanitation program. 
A luncheon followed his remarks. 

Dr. C. A. Lamb, Ohio Experiment 
Station, Wooster, discussed wheat 
quality and the crop outlook. He was 
followed by Howard Simmons, Mid- 
West Laboratories, Columbus, with 
a discussion on soft wheat and cake 
flour. The next speaker was Carl 
Weisheimer, Weisheimer Bros., Co- 
lumbus, and new secretary-treasurer 
of the group, who talked of trends 
in package cake mix sales and vari- 
ous other aspects of flour marketing. 

Other speakers on the program 
were Lawrence Vocke, John H. Vocke 
& Son, Napoleon; Mr. Poole, and 
Russ Willcox, retiring secretary of 
the association. 

A fall meeting of the group is be- 
ing planned, and place and date will 
be announced later. 
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BALTIMORE SHIPMENTS DOWN 

BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore in March 
declined over figures for March, 1952, 
according to the monthly report of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat exports last month totaled 
2,566,509 bu. compared to 6,013,450 
bu. in March a year ago. Corn exports 
also dropped, with exports last 
month aggregating 2,682,700 bu. com- 
pared to 4 027,695 bu. in March, 1952. 
Exports of soybeans increased. A to- 
tal of 84,923 bu. were exported in 
March this year as against 37,867 bu. 
in the corresponding month a year 





Kenneth D. Lozier 


VICE PRESIDENT—St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York, has announced the 
election of Kenneth D. Lozier as a 
vice president of the company. The 
board at its meeting also elected 
B. W. Recknagel as an assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Lozier, whose responsibili- 
ies include advertising and sales pro- 
motion for all divisions of the com- 
pany, joined St. Regis 13 years ago. 


CCC Extends 
Grain Storage 
Pact Deadline 


WASHINGTON—Moving to clear 
up warehousing uncertainty in the 
grain field as result of the Food & 
Drug Administration's policies in the 
grain sanitation campaign, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. this week grant- 
ed an extension of 30 days in which 
warehousemen can notify the U.S 
Department of Agriculture of 
their intention to terminate the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. 

This appears to grant temporary 
relief both to the warehousemen and 
the USDA grain branch both of whom 
have been facing unresolved uncer- 
tainties regarding the movement of 
CCC grain defaults and the prob- 
lems of storage for the new crop 

The issue was first called to USDA 
attention by Frank Theis, president 
of the Terminal Elevator Grain Mer- 
chants Assn., in a wire to the gov- 
ernment in which he said: “Directors 
of the Terminal Grain Merchants 
Assn. on March 30, believing that un- 
certainties as yet unresolved face the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
grain trade have voted unanimously 
to request CCC to extend this year 
for at least 30 days the time within 
which the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement shall be automatically re- 
newed.” 

This week CCC complied with this 
request and announced to its field 
offices that for the states of Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina and Texas, the deadline for 
filing notices of termination of the 
uniform agreement is extended until 
May 30. 

This extension brings the deadline 
for notification of termination to May 
30 for all states for this year. 

It indicates that CCC will not have 
to move its grain out of the ware- 
houses in these states on or after 
April 30 and gives both the trade 
and the government a chance to re- 
value the terms of the uniform agree- 
ment in line with whatever deci- 
sions are taken here this week re- 
garding the sanitation standards now 
being proposed by FDA. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS REALIGNS 
BAKERY OFFICES IN SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the realignment 
of its bakery division district offices 
in the South to conform to its new 
national bakery sales organization. 

Robert O. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Atlanta district manager. He 
will be assisted by Frank M. Turbi- 
ville, who succeeds him as district 
supervisor. J. R. Henderson in At- 
lanta and Thomas S. Holland in Rich- 
mond continue as Minneapolis spe- 
cial representatives. 

In Dallas Robert P. Johnston, for- 
merly with Pillsbury in North Caro- 
lina, becomes district supervisor to 
assist D. D. Mock, district manager 
there. 

Cc. C. Smith, Memphis district man- 
ager, on June 1, 1953, will retire from 
active sales duties but will serve in 
a consulting capacity to the Pillsbury 
bakery division for the next several 
years. Also on June 1 the former 
Memphis bakery division office will 
be consolidated with the Atlanta, 
Dallas and Chicago districts. 
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SALES OF FLOUR EXPAND; 
MILLING RESUMED AT K.C. 





Larger Number of Small Lot Purchases Contribute to 
Bigger Sales Total; Week’s Production 
Total Shows Decline 


Flour sales improved somewhat 
last week, with more numerous pur- 
chases of small lots boosting the total 
business. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
47% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 39% the previous week. Sales 
by spring wheat mills averaged 74% 
of capacity, compared with 41% the 
week before. Business in the central 
states also improved, with volume 
estimated at around 40% of capacity. 

Some of last week’s buying appar- 
ently was brought about by the strike 
at several southwestern mills which 
caused buyers to make additional 
purchases at other plants to assure 
themselves delivery. The strike was 
settled late in the week, and produc- 
tion was expected to be back to nor- 
mal this week. 

Export sales last week were limit- 
ed to a few small lots to Puerto Rico 
and Cuba. Some interest from Saudi 
Arabia and Lebanon also was report- 
ed, though no sales were completed. 

Toronto reports that the recently 
formed Canadian Independent Flour 
Millers group closed a deal with 
Egypt for about 10,000 tons of flour 
to be milled from No. 5 wheat out- 
side the IWA. Vancouver reports that 
two cargos of flour have been sold 
to Korea, also to be milled from No. 
5 wheat. Stepped up trade with the 
Philippines also was reported. 

U.S. production of flour declined 


to 72% of capacity last week from 
77% the week before, reflecting re- 


duced output at Northwest interior 
mills, at Buffalo and in the South- 
west. The strike closing of several 
plants in the Southwest did not influ- 
ence over-all output in that area to 
a great extent, with other mills ap- 
parently making up for some of the 
loss of running time at the plants 
affected. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour expand- 
ed somewhat for spring wheat mills 
last week, with volume averaging 
74% of five-day capacity. This com- 
pares with 41° the previous week 
and 47% a year ago. 

Business continued to be mainly 
small fill-in lots, but the number of 
these orders increased. Also, an east- 
ern chain baker purchased several 
lots totaling up to around 50,000 
sacks, it was reported. Most buying 
was confined to single carlots, filling 
out 30-day needs or less. 

Prices moved up during the week 
on a surge in cash wheat prices. This 
was followed by a downturn April 13 
when markets reflected a bearish crop 
report on winter wheat. 

Some of the buying of springs 
may have been brought about by the 
strike tie-up of some southwestern 
mills, although this was not consid- 
ered an important factor in the 
week's trade. Family flour business 
was without feature, with some mills 
reporting a slowdown in directions in 
line with usual seasonal develop- 
ments. Prices of nationally advertised 
brands were unchanged. ’ 

Minneapolis mills operated at 97% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
91% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest, 


production averaged 79% of capacity, 
compared with 81% the week before 
and 73% a year ago, reflecting a 
downturn in production at interior 
mills. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 77% of capacity, compared 
with 78% the week before. 

Quotations April 13, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $5.83 @ 
5.93, short patent $5.93@6.03, high 
gluten $5.98@6.08, first clear $5.05@ 
5.55, whole wheat $5.73@5.83, family 
flour $6.27 @7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The big news in the 
Southwest was the ending of the 
union walkout at mills in Kansas City 
and outlying points in Missouri and 
Kansas. Aside from that there con- 
tinued a scattering of bakery flour 
business which netted a volume 
nearly equal to 50% of the week’s 
production capacity. Sales averaged 
47% of capacity, compared with 39% 
in the previous week and 29% a year 
ago. 

Early in the week there was a scat- 
tering of bakery flour business with 
the chains. On the first two or three 
days of the period four or five chains 
acquired lots ranging from 4,000 sacks 
to around 20,000 sacks. Most of the 
business represented nearby fill-in 
orders, some of which was needed to 
replace flour which was unable to be 
shipped from the mills out on strike. 

The independent trade was not very 
interested in buying flour during the 
current period, and only scattered 
small lots were sold. Family flour 
business was light, with prices steady. 

There was no export business to 
deal with last week except for a few 
small lots in Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
Interest was reported from Saudi 
Arabia and Lebanon, but no new sales 
were worked. The Army Quarter- 
master bought 30,000 sacks of flour 
from a Kansas City mill last week, 
and a few other smaller lots were 
purchased by the agency on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Prices showed considerable firm- 


ness because of the strength in wheat. 
Bakery grades were about 10¢ sack 
over a week ago, and clears were up 
5@10¢ sack. Trading in clears was 
light due to the strike. 

Quotations, carlots, April 10, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 


short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight 


$5.50 @5.55; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $6.35@7.30, first clears $4.25 
@4.55, second clears $4.10@4.15; 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.80@4.05. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair with prices 5¢ sack high- 
er. Shipping directions were good. 

Hutchinson: Mills operating in the 
Hutchinson area last week found 
business was light as rising prices 
resulted in most of the trade back- 
ing away. Some business was done 
for immediate shipment, but there 
was no interest in deferred book- 
ing. Family business also fell away. 
Shipping directions picked up as 
bakers called on operating mills to 
supply needs. If the mill workers’ 
strike continues, directions are ex- 
pected to improve further next week. 
Most mills operated at 70%. Flour 
prices were up 10¢ due to higher 
wheat premiums. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 10: hard winter 
family short patent, in cotton 100’s 
$6.35@6.45; bakers short patent, in 
papers $5.55@5.60, standard $5.45@ 
5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and declined to average 27%, 
compared with 65% the preceding 
week and 41% a year ago. Shipping 
directions ranged from poor to good. 
Prices April 10 were up 5@10¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
35%, compared with 53% a week 
earlier. Operations were 100%. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 10¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
April 11: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.15, standard patent $6.35 
@6.55; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $6@6.10, standard patent $5.90 
@6, straight grade $5.80@5.90; 
truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: A moderate increase in 
sales to bakers brought total sales 
last week to 25 to 30% of capacity, 
while running time held at three to 
four days. Prices were unchanged on 
family, but 15¢ sack lower on bak- 
ers flour and 20¢ off on clears. Quo- 
tations April 10: extra high patent 
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Sales of Semolina Very Light 
as Macaroni Business Declines 


Sales of semolina were reported 
extremely slow last week, with only 
occasional small lots sold to manu- 
facturers who needed fill-in lots. 

On the whole, very few makers of 
macaroni and noodle products found 
themselves in this position. Their 
business was said to have dropped off 
considerably since Easter, and a num- 
ber of companies have trimmed their 
production or closed down tempo- 
rarily. Exstern sources say that Len- 
ten business was disappointing, re- 
sulting in less need for replacements 
of stocks. Also, with warm weather 
approaching reduction of stocks is 
customary. 

Receipts of durum wheat were light 
at Minneapolis, and the premiums on 
top fancy milling wheat held at 62¢ 
over the May future. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted April 13 at $7.05@ 
7.10 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 


Production of durum products held 
about unchanged from the previous 
week, according to preliminary esti- 
mates. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 10, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.96% @2.99% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.91% @2.96% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... { Me 05 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.90% @2 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.86% @2.89% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U. S. durum 






capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
April 5-10 11 179,500 154,437 84 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *155,222 86 
Year ago 11 179,500 161,491 90 


Crop year 
production 
. $026,556 
. 8,106,966 


July 1, 1952-April 10, 
July 1, 1951-April 11, 
*Revised 


1953 


1952 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
DIP AS STRIKE ENDS 


Mixers Stand Aside to Await Price 
Developments; Formula Feed 
Demand Up 


Millfeed prices declined sharply 
early this week with the settlement 
of the mill strike in the Southwest. 
Offerings in that area were plentiful, 
and mixers were inclined to hold off 
purchases. Buyers in other markets 
also were watching price develop- 
ments and limiting their buying. At 
Minneapolis quotations April 13 were 
about the same as a week earlier. 

Sales of formula feed showed a fair 
improvement for most manufactur- 
ers in the Northwest, and in some 
cases operating schedules were 
stepped up. Particularly noticeable at 
some plants was an increase in truck 
pick-ups, indicating a rapid turnover 
in retail sales which required im- 
mediate replenishment of stocks. 

A somewhat firmer price situation 
apparently helped to encourage some 
building up of inventories on the 
part of dealers, some manufactur- 
ers believe. On the other hand, the 
approach of the assessment date of 
personal property taxes could be a 
factor in a desire to limit floor 
stocks. 

The volume of business was prin- 
cipally made up of starter feeds for 
chicks, poults and baby pigs. It is 
apparent, manufacturers say, that 
hatchings are expanding in volume, 
with a good egg-feed ratio encour- 
aging farmers to purchase chicks. 

Most reports indicate that April 
volume will exceed March sales, 
which for some firms were at a rec- 
ord level. A fair amount of optimism 
is evident among manufacturers that 
a definite spring upturn in business 
is under way. 

Production is on a 24-hour basis at 
some mills and on 16 hours at oth- 
ers. A Saturday run was scheduled 
by one concern for the first time 
in over a month. 

There was some improvement in 
demand for formula feed in the 
Southwest last week, but the ac- 
tivity still was not what might be 
considered normal for this time of 
year. The week’s volume of sales 
was better perhaps than during any 
like period in the past month, but 
business still was running behind a 
year ago. 

Leading the upturn in sales was 
chick feed, as better egg-feed ratios 
began to show some promise to the 
farm flock raisers and there was a 
little more activity around hatch- 
eries. There still was not a rush- 
ing demand for chick starting and 
building feeds, but the improvement 
was more in keeping with the sea- 
son of the year. Egg feeds were in 
fair to good demand, and broiler 
feed was in fair demand. Tur- 
key feed business was _ restricted 
in some areas and fair in others. 
Hog feed sales began to show some 
improvement, too, with a fair up- 
turn in pig feed sales reported. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 38,847 tons last 
week according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 43,959 tons in the 
previous week and 45,784 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop. 
year production to date totaled 1,940,- 
310 tons as compared with 1,986,517 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Turn 
Down After Fair Gains 


Stronger Market Last Week Followed by 
Declines as New Wheat Estimate Is Made 


Wheat futures prices showed mod- 
erate gains in the week ending April 
13, although on the final day of the 
period new declines were made on 
the basis of a generally bearish crop 
report issued after the close April 
10. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated winter wheat produc- 
tion 17% larger than indicated in the 
preliminary forecast of last Decem- 
ber. Cash wheat values advanced 
materially during the period, with the 
higher premium scale reflecting light 
receipts at terminals. Strength dis- 
played by futures last week was at- 
tributed to technical conditions aris- 
ing from the downturns of the pre- 
vious period, and considerable short 
covering developed after the initial 
advances. May contracts were up % 
@%,¢ bu. for the week and the July 
futures were off *s¢ to up %%*¢. The 
best increase was made by Chicago 
December, which moved up 1%¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 13 were: Chicago—May $2.23%- 
4%, July $2.25%-%, September 
$2.2854-%4, December $2.34; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.36%2, July $2.34%, 
September $2.32%8; Kansas City— 
May $2.28, July $2.26%, September 
$2.295,, December $2.327%. 

Losses Smaller 

The USDA's estimate of winter 
wheat production as of April 1 was 
714 million bushels, 103 million more 
than forecast Dec. 1. The boost re- 
flected smaller acreage losses than 
expected and improved yield pros- 
pects in most areas. March weather 
in most areas was much more favor- 
able than usual, USDA says. A crop 
of the size currently forecast would 
be two thirds as large as the bumper 
1952 crop of 1,053 million bushels 
and 10% smaller than average. 

Improvement in the outlook was 
most notable in the Pacific North- 
west and the eastern areas of Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma. Wheat 
remains in a precarious condition in 
portions of western Kansas, the Okla- 
homa panhandle, southeastern Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and the high plains 
of Texas. In this large area a consid- 
erable acreage has been abandoned 
and survival of much of the remain- 
ing crop depends upon timely rain- 
fall, USDA says. 

Plowing, preparation of seedbeds 
and spring seeding is mostly ad- 
vanced, the report states, although 
relatively dry seedbeds have delayed 
planting in the Montana-North Da- 
kota area. 

Farm stocks of wheat on April 1 
of 268 million bushels exceeded stocks 
of a year ago by more than a third 
and the average by a sixth. Never- 
theless, the indicated disappearance 
of about 1,086 million bushels of 
wheat from farms since the 1952 
harvest is the largest since the 1948- 
49 season. 

Inspections of wheat for export 
during the week ended April 3 to- 
taled 6.9 million bushels, compared 
with 7.6 the previous week. This 
brought the total for the crop year 
(grain only) to 220,101,000 bu., com- 
pared with 329.327,000 in the com- 
parable period last year. Export trade 
was light last week, with Germany 
again postponing its buying. 

Agreement on a $2.05 bu. maxi- 
mum price for a renewed wheat 
agreement was reached by a major- 


ity of participants in the discussions 
in Washington, with the U.K. hold- 
ing to a $2 bu. limit. Discussions of 
the price issue have ended, and re- 
ports indicate that an agreement will 
be put through with or without par- 
ticipation of the U.K. 


Premiums Advance 

The cash wheat market at Minne- 
apolis was strong, influenced princi- 
pally by the very light offerings. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis totaled only 
710 cars during the week, which in- 
cluded a three-day accumulation over 
the week end. Duluth arrivals were 
787 cars. Premiums were up 2¢ on 
the ordinary lots, while wheat in the 
12% protein and higher brackets sold 
3¢ higher as compared with the fu- 
tures. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
was quoted at 3@7¢ over May, 12% 
protein at 6@11¢ over, 13% protein 
11@14¢ over, 14% protein 13@16¢ 
over, 15% protein 15@18¢ over and 
16% protein 21@24¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.37% and 
the durum 11.98%. 

Durum wheat premiums also 
strengthened, and the trading basis 
was 2@3¢ higher as compared with 
the futures. No. 2 hard amber durum 
or better of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 59@62¢ over May, No. 1 
and 2 amber durum of choice milling 
quality 54@59¢ over, and No. 1 and 
2 durum of medium milling quality 
53@58¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis April 10: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 Ib... -$2.40% 4 
® Protein ...... 2.43% @2. 
% Protein 
% Protein 
5% Protein 
% Protein 





1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib. 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1%. 

A dearth of sufficient offerings of 
all types of cash wheat, resumption 
of work at flour mills which had 
been closed because of a strike and 
other lesser factors caused a _ sub- 
stantial advance in cash premiums 
for wheat at the Kansas City market 
during the recent week. The basic 
May future showed a net decline of 
around a cent for the week because 
of better prospects for peace in 
Korea and an increase in the recent 
government estimate for the winter 
wheat crop. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter wheat advanced 3¢ 
to a top of 742¢ over May on April 
13. Premiums were higher by 44 
41¢ in higher proteins with 12.5% 
up to the range of 10@13%¢ over, 
13% 11@15¢ over and 14% 11%@ 
15%¢ over. The May future closed 
at $2.28 on April 13. Only about 85 
cars of cash wheat were traded at 
Kansas City last week, compared 
with the receipts of 980 cars. Most 
of the week’s receipts were destined 
for storage with ultimate disposition 
to CCC expected on much of the in- 
flux. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 10 
are shown in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.35 % @2.47 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.34% @2.46% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.33% @2.45% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.32% @2.44% 
No. 1 Red = 2.35% @2.37 

No. 2 Red 2.34% @2.36% 
No. 3 Red 2.33% @2.35% 
No. 4 Red 2.32144 @2.34% 
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CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 















Apr. 6-11, *Previous Apr. 7-12, Apr. 8-13 Apr. 9-14 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 654,302 670.987 5 H58,974 692,834 
Southwest 796,177 958.355 1,224,823 1,213,559 1,090,938 
Buffalo 145,594 452,747 HIN. 764 415.726 509.983 
Central and Southeast 28,540 521,344 160,186 564.957 526,499 
North Pacific Coast 258,344 251,175 260,711 283,681 2OA,286 
Totals 2,682,957 2,854,608 o4 t 0 907 2,924,540 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 74 75 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— -— July 1 to———. 
Apr. 6-11, Previous Apr. 7-12, Apr. 8-13 Apr. 9-14 April 11 Apriti: 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest 79 sl 70 67 68 30,201,686 @ R41, 766 
Southwest 69 72 on 49 x0 47,553,986 OL07, 794 
Buffalo 96 99 113 90 101 20,408,665 O24as 14 
Central and 8S. E 78 77 6s s3 81 22 402,699 ‘Lega 
No. Pacific Coast 71 69 72 7s 63 11,327,010 12,011,900 
Total: 72 77 83 82 80 1S1,894,048 133,249,727 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5§-cayv week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output _ tivity : capacity output tivity 
April 6-10 we. 287,250 89,976 31 April 5-10 282,500 75,050 93 
Previous week 287.250 19° @ 67 Previous week 282,500 *258,02 91 
Year ago . 840,600 ors 80 Year ago » 282,500 rhe, cod 55 
Two years ago 340,600 308.379 91 lwo years ago 282,500 208,117 74 
Five-year average . 78 Five year average . x 
Ten-vear average Ba lren-year average 76 


° Rey ised 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


ue a ‘ Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


cluding Luluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 











5-day week Flour % ac Montana and Iowa 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
April 6-10 1,019,750 706,201 69 capacity output tivity 
Previous week ..1,019,75 749,369 73 April 5-10 546,250 379,252 oy 
Year ago «+ - 1,019,750 952,366 94 Previous week "412,965 75 
Two vears ago. .1,019,750 905.180 89 Year ago 63,616 66 
Five-year average &9 ‘Two years ago th0,867 63 
Ten-year average s9 Five-year average 69 
Ten-year average 66 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 






5-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
April 5-10 671,400 528,540 7s §-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 671,400 *§21,344 77 eapacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,000 460,186 68 April 5-10 230,000 163,861 7 
'wo years ago 671,400 564,957 3 Previous week 230,000 *149,623 65 
Eawe-yeae arene ‘© Year ago 230,000 164,808 71 
yee oene ~ iam so Two years ago 230,000 188,681 82 
Revised Five-year average 83 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 81 
‘ - *Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac . 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
April 5-10 . 459,500 445,594 96 April 5-10 133,000 94,485 71 
Previous week 159,500 *452,747 99 Previous week 133,000 *101,552 76 
Year ago -+-- 459,500 518,764 113 Year ago 1: 00 95,903 72 
Two years ago . 459,800 115,736 90 Two vears ago 122,000 95.000 71 
Five-year average 92 Five-year average : x3 
Ten-year average x9 ‘Ten-year average SI 


*Revised *Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 11 and prior two weeks together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and lTuluth-Superior; (2) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 

r--— Southwest*— “ Northwest* Ktuffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
April 5-10 ... 16,123 





945,819 14,022 599,761 8,702 394,730 38,847 1,940,310 

Prev. week 119,090 $15,672 19,197 

Two wks. ago 21,951 13,821 10,055 

1952 4 1,010,955 11,517 575,967 9,464 399,595 
1951. 1,074,160 10,811 471,823 8.187 378,478 
1950 1,025,016 11,648 465,874 10,075 440,681 
1949 1,235,900 11,792 587,575 $8,261 $27,203 
Five-yr. average 22,076 1,058,374 11, 540,200 8,938 408,137 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. ftAll mills. ftRevised. 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard crop. Japan has its requirements 
winter wheat was reported sold at taken care of, while India shows lit- 
$2.5642.57 on April 13, delivered’ tle interest. Crop conditions are un- 
Texas common points. Mill demand changed. Weather has been cooler 
was poor, but export demand was ex- than usual so far in April, and warm- 
cellent. Wheat is difficult to buy be- er weather would be welcome. How- 
low loan levels. ever, no crop damage is reported to 

Pacific Trade Quiet date. 

Wheat markets in the Pacific 
Northwest last week were exception- 
ally quiet. There were no inquiries 
from any foreign sources and no ex- 
port sales for the week. Exporters 
were not in the market for wheat in 
any volume, and white wheats were 
a little easier, selling around $2.43% 
@2.44 bu. Exporters indicate they an- 
ticipate little new business before new 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


SPIKES GRAIN CO. SOLD 

HUGOTON, KANSAS-—-The Spikes 
Grain Co. here has been sold to Cecil 
McBee, who has managed the firm 
during the past year, by Warren and 
Marion Spikes. The family has owned 
the elevator ever since the late A. T. 
Spikes purchased it many years ago. 
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CONSUMER APPEAL STRESSED 


AS ARBA CONVENTION OPENS 





“More Curves, Less Nerves” Slogan Adopted by Huge 
Convention Turnout in St. Louis—Value of 
Organizing Emphasized 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., 
WILFRED E. LINGREN and 
MARTIN E,. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ST. LOUIS A frank disavowal 
that the baking industry is responsi- 
ble for swelling the American waist- 
line was voiced before the people of 
St. Louis during the first hours of 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, as 
the bakers fell in behind the banner 
of “more curves, less nerves.” 

A near-record crowd taxed the 
group's registration facilities in the 
Hotel Jefferson April 12, while the 
large exposition got under way at the 
Kiel Auditorium with a demonstration 
open to the public. The demonstration 
was seen by nearly 2,000 local house- 
wives, with the bakers presenting the 
show taking particular pains to point 
out that the retail baker uses an even 
higher percentage of high quality in- 
gredients than the housewife does. 

The demonstrations to acquaint the 
end user with the excellence of com- 
mercially baked products share the 
convention spotlight with other dem- 
onstrations designed to guide the 
baker himself along the path of qual- 
ity products and successful merchan- 
dising. In addition, the high purpose 
of the gathering was outlined by 
several speakers pleading for associa- 
tion unity, increased membership, 
and a better awareness of the impor- 
tance of the individual’s cooperation 
in promoting the American way of 
life. 

Theme: Eliminating Night Work 

The elimination of night work in 
the retail shop is the theme of the 
production sessions: The use of freez- 
er techniques and enlightened pro- 
duction planning are the keys to this 
plan, and as the convention prog- 
resses methods for accomplishing the 
result are being revealed. 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s’ Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich., presi- 
dent of the association, said: ‘We 
have come a long way in two years,” 
as he told of the ARBA’s adding 100 
new members in the two weeks pre- 
ceding the convention, and the awak- 
ened interest in a_ national retail 
bakers association 

“We have pointed up the absolute 
necessity for retail bakers to band 
together to combat the power of oth- 
er food groups in competition with 
baking,” the president told the con- 
ventioneers during the initial business 
session the morning of April 13. 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, second vice president of 
ARBA, used the parable of the little 
sticks which are weak individually 
and strong collectively to emphasize 
further the value of the trade asso- 
ciation 

Washington Report 

William A. Quinlan, general coun- 
sel of the association, opened his 
discussion of “How Will Washington 
Affect You Now?” with illustrations 
showing how the new administration 
has handled itself clumsily in some 
circumstances, but saying that it was 
only natural after 20 years out of 
power. 

Mr. Quinlan used selected quotes 
of statement \Yy cabinet and admin- 


, 


istrative executives to illustrate that 
no dramatic or new actions are evi- 
dent in Washington, but that the 
basic philosophy has changed from 
“statism” to free enterprise. 

“The creed of big government and 
little people has been reversed,” Mr. 
Quinlan said. However, he pointed 
out that it seems to be harder to sell 
rugged individualism than security 
without work. 

In closing, Mr. Quinlan made a few 
predictions regarding possible events 
in Washington during this Congress: 

“It looks as if softeners (polyoxy- 
ethylene monostearate type) are 
about out of the picture.” 

“There will be legislation control- 
ling chemicals in foods.” 


Keynote Talk 


The keynote address of the session 
was delivered by Dr. Kenneth McFar- 
land, educational consultant and lec- 
turer for the General Motors Corp., 
who flies more miles every year than 
any other American. The speaker 
said there is not as much need for 
new intelligence as there is a need 
for organizing what we do know. 

In an inspirational address that held 
the attention of the large crowd for 
the entire period, Dr. McFarland de- 
plored the seeming desire of the aver-: 
age man for security and nothing 
more. 

“The only thing government should 
do for the citizen is keep the road 
open and the ladder up,” the speaker 
said. ‘‘Remember, every time you ask 
the government to put a floor under 
something to help out, you are also 
requiring them to put a ceiling over 
you.” 

The afternoon sessions were divid- 
ed into two sections—a production 
demonstration at the auditorium, and 
a women’s panel on salesgirls and 
front-shop management at the De- 
Soto Hotel. 

Participating in the baking demon- 
strations on the development of the 


freezer as an adjunct to baking were 
Al Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Omaha; Fred Wheeler, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago; Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Ine., Chicago; 
Charles Riley, Brolite Co., Chicago, 
and Ray Frink, National Yeast Co. 


Women’s Session 

Chairman of the women’s session 
was Mrs. Lucille Vondra, Vondra 
Pastry Shop, St. Louis. Opening fea- 
ture was a style show of bakery 
salesgirls’ uniforms sponsored by the 
Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis. The 
training and supervision of salesgirls 
was discussed by Miss Georgia Wit- 
tich, director of sales training for 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis de- 
partment store. Window trimming 
and store decorations were the sub- 
ject of a demonstration and talk by 
Barney L. Schmitzer, director of the 
display service of ARBA, Pittsburgh. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corn Supplies 
Moving to Loan 
Program Mount 


WASHINGTON—Continued heavy 
movement of corn into the govern- 
ment loan program was seen last 
week as the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reported that farmers had 
already pledged more than 270 mil- 
lion bushels in either loan or pur- 
chase agreements. 

Heaviest movement to the govern- 
ment protection was found in Iowa, 
Illinois and Nebraska where the fol- 
lowing amounts were pledged respec- 
tively: (approximate) 117 million 
bushels; 42 million and 35 million. 

The loan program is open until 
May 31, 1953. 

USDA noted that the movement 
into loan for March last year was 
only 24 million bushels whereas the 
Feb. 15-March 15 report this year 
disclosed approximately 42 million 
bushels. 








——-BREAD '@ THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
NAMED TO DULUTH BOARD 
DULUTH, MINN.—R. J. Hender- 

son, vice president of the Bunge 
Corp., Minneapolis, was elected a 
member of the Duluth Board of Trade 
recently. 











PLAN MINNESOTA CONVENTION—A segment of the convention planning 
committee of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota is shown above as they set 
up the May 4-5 meeting. Left to right, seated, are Ed Duren, Tip Top Bakery, 
St. Paul; J. M. Long, association secretary; and Martin Olson, Bungalow 
Bakery. Standing are M. P. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, Minneapolis, and 
Harold Hoffman, Red Owl Stores, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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USDA Will Close 
2 PMA Commodity 
Offices June 30 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration commodity offices at 
San Francisco and New York City 
are being abolished and their area 
and commodity responsibilities re- 
assigned to other PMA commodity of- 
fices. 

These changes, effective June 30, 
1953, are being made to bring about 
greater operational economy in the 
PMA commodity offices as a whole, it 
was Stated. These offices have area 
responsibility for purchase, storage, 
sales and related operations arising 
out of the department’s various price 
support, surplus removal, export, and 
supply programs. 

The area now serviced by the 
San Francisco PMA commodity of- 
fice, including California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Utah, is being reassigned 
to the Portland, Ore., office, which 
already has responsibility for Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. Commodi- 
ty responsibility for the reassigned 
states likewise will go to the Port- 
land office, except for cotton and cot- 
tonseed, responsibility for which is 
being given to the New Orleans of- 
fice. The temporary sub-office at Los 
Angeles is being abolished. 

Except for Virginia, the area now 
serviced by the New York PMA of- 
fice is being reassigned to the Chi- 
cago office. This reassignment will 
make the area serviced by the Chi- 
cago office consist of the following 
states: The New England states plus 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia (the area being reassigned), and 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, 
Kentucky and Ohio. Area and com- 
modity responsibility for Virginia 
will go to the New Orleans office, 
which already has such responsibility 
for Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

Other PMA commodity offices are 
located in Kansas City, covering Col- 
orado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming; Minneapolis, cover- 
ing Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wisconsin, 
and Dallas, covering New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Except for the 
transfer of responsibility for cotton 
and cottonseed from Dallas to New 
Orleans these offices are unaffected 
by the recent changes. 

Another PMA commodity office re- 
cently established at Boston is re- 
sponsible, on a nation-wide basis, for 
all PMA price support and related 
operations in wool. The new changes 
will make the New Orleans office 
responsible for all such operations in 
cotton and cottonseed. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARVIN D. LOSEY RESIGNS 
FARM BUREAU CO-OP POST 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Marvin D. 
Losey has resigned, effective May 1, 
from his position as manager of the 
grain division of the Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn., Columbus. He will 
be succeeded by Walter See, who has 
been associated with grain market- 
ing for many years. 

John Kasler, assisted by L. C. Sha- 
fer, will continue to handle the mer- 
chandising of grain. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
ie. 008 8 0. (emo OF 


Duluth, Mirmsesota 











WOLCOiT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


Operating: 


Kansas City 














AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 













Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








BREF 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTE 
‘2 


N MILLING CO. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS. . . Red Wing, Minnesota 








SUPERIOR 
PACKAGING 
for the 
MILLING 
INDUSTRY 
since 


1870 
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German Industries 
Consider Placing 


Vitamins in Flour 


LONDON—tThe advantage associ- 
ated with the introduction of vita- 
mins into bread flour is a major talk- 
ing point in German flour milling and 
baking circles at the present time. 
Traders have expressed concern at 
the steady decline in the consump- 
tion of bread and one section of 
opinion holds the view that a vita- 
min policy might help to check the 
downward trend. 

A report on the situation, published 
recently in Die Mullerei, a trade pub- 
lication, mentioned the possibility of 
supplementing flour and bread with 
B,, aneurin and thiamine, and Bh, lac- 
toflavin and riboflavin. 

In order to avoid a general defi- 
ciency of B vitamins, it was suggest- 
ed that the consumption of whole 
meal bread could be promoted, cereal 
germ could be included in mixed 
flour or synthetic vitamins used in 
white flour. 

Fears have been expressed, how- 
ever, that the advertising of vita- 
minized bakery products, or vitamin- 
ized flour, might lead to.exaggerated 
claims. In view of this the Cereals 
Research Station at Dettmold has 
suggested extensive laboratory con 
trol to determine actual vitamin con- 
tent. It was recommended that the 
various research laboratories in Ger- 
many should adopt standard meth- 
ods, suitable for easy reference to 
the average vitamin value of com- 
mercial flours produced in Germany. 
It had been found, Die Mullerei re- 
ported, that the vitamin content of 
flour from either large or small 
mills varied but little whereas the 
products from the large mills dif- 
fered considerably. 

The report added that the natural 
aneurin content of cereals and flour 
remained fairly constant during six 
months’ storage at room temperature 
and normal air humidity with the 
vitamin loss being no higher than 
10%. Of the synthetic products it 
was said that aneurin hydrochloride 
was very hygroscopic and unstable 
when stored in a damp and warm 
atmosphere. 

The stable aneurin 1-5 was gener- 
ally used as an additive to food 
products in Germany, it was stated. 
When both untreated and unbleached 
flours were supplemented with this 
preparation, their aneurin content re- 
mained practically unchanged when 
stored for nine months at room tem- 
perature. The vitamin B, content of 
treated flours was generally about 
10% below that of the untreated 
products. 

The report added that very little 
aneurin was destroyed during bak- 
ing, the main losses occurring dur- 
the fermentation of the dough. In 
some cases baking led to an increase 
of between 5 and 20% in the vitamin 
content. The decrease in aneurin con- 
tent was generally small, but could 
reach as much as 30% in unfavorable 
cases, 





MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
f JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
Hv ing 








MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 

















The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. ARNOLD 


MILLERS OF of 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





“Thoro-Bread” 





“D URA MBER 99 (Diastatically Balanced) 
SE MOLINA A very fine, strong, altogether 


FANCY No. 1 uniform and dependable flour 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT e 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association STERLING, KANSAS 











The Williams Bros. Co. oH: 
inennttienn tndeeain. 0.4.4. The Rodney Milling Co. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 25,000 Cwts. Capacity 


pir Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 
All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





“Heart of America” 








KING MIDAS FLOUR FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta Minneopolis 


New Orleans New York City, 
Dollas 347 Madison Ave 
St. Louis 

Guanes Winter Haven, Flo 
los Angeles Son Francisco 


Konsas City, Kons Phoenix 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 




















KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 1209 Statler Bldg. 
pages ae ge 
HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 
The Northwestern Miller 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter immediately my subscription to 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
0 One year $4 © Two years $7 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












LA ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


Many buyers think of flour as 
a standard commodity. But 
POLAR BEAR flour has virtues 
far above the average. If you 
want to know how good flour can 


be, try POLAR BEAR. 





go FOUNDED BY 














CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT. WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH, 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH, 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 

















OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 

















UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO «¢ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & &. c. mcr. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change and the American Stock Exchange 
N (formerly the New York Curb market): 
High Low Close 





























Close —s s 
April April ie As Country-Milled 
10, i ; ' from Country-Run 
- ; —1952-53-, 1983 = ag : Si Wheat located in 
Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 28% 29 A “ane ae | 
Allis-Chalmers 56% 10% 53% 52% | the heart of 
Pfd. $3.25 .. 1 89% 107 104% z * America’s foremost 
. . 1384 4 134% 1381 é ~ , , 
Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated | “7°74 «Lt i pee oe a 
A-D-M Coe. ... 60 13%, 44% 43% “ Z : 
and Aged. For Bakers only. ——.........~~e a oe on ae a INDEPENDENT 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4% 4% "2 £ ‘ os... | OWNE ee 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. Cont. Bak. Co. . 23% 17 22% 23% i . y y Lie. — 
SIEAPOLIS. MINMESOTA Pfd. $5.50 .... 99 92 94 95% eS: MANAGED 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 684, 68% : 
Pfd. $7 ... 186 161% 161% 163% 
. Cream of Wheat 29% 25 26% 26% aa ; 
You can make better bread with Dew Chemical .. 119% 373% 385%) 37% i ie AR. Ai-5 a hie 
SUNNY KANSAS Fl Gem Ban. Co...) Het 139% 14% 184 : 
ren. ° o.. ’ . 2 
ae | aaitettas cas, “Su By “ty “Be WALL ROGALSKY. MILLING co 
The WICHITA Gen. Foods Corp. 55% 40% 538% 53% Bod da 
Pid. $3.50 .... 105 89% 89% 89% = ¥ MEPHERSON, KANSAS ©. 
Mae 2. Gen. Mills, Inc... 65% 53% 56% 57 
FDlour ills a. Pfd. 3%% ... 124% 107% 120 +44 
Pid. 5% .... 128)~«1MK 14% «114% 
WICHITA, KANSAS aatenen tubs. 
Inc., “A” .. £989 6% .... 
Merck & Co. . 39%, 215%, 22% 21% 
Pfd. $3.50 . 101 824%, 844% 83% 
Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. Pid. $4 122% BL LOL | 10254 
’ Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 29%, 36%, 35% 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST Pfd. $7 .. 1845, 161% 162% 163 
Novadei-A 26% 12% 23Y% 25% 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS | Sma“ing™™” Sinz Tost “* Tost HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 Pillsbury M., Ine. e 31 35% 35% 9 
P "td. $ ae ‘ 
Since 1856 Pr. & Gamble 80 











Prrity Bak. Corp. 37% MEMBERS 
Quaker Oats Co.. 48 h 
Pftd. $6 .. 160 136% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 103 
St. Regis P. Co... 23% 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 











Prd. $4.40 .... 96 KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
as Se MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
¢Sterling Drug . 46% OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. = unc. Hie’ inc. json) WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
United Biscuit 
ae. a 18” Ge eee MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 





GARLAND MILLS | ‘ra sss0"**: soos 0"* 95” 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 

















; 1 1 
INO. Wad ban ce ah im mk en 912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
GREENSBURG, IN NDIANA Pid. $5.50 . 110% 98 103 103 VICTOR 6622 
Bid Asked 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours +Colorado Milling & Elev. Co...14 15% 
¢Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ime. ........ 18 19% 
+Standard Milling Co... . 1% 12% 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary ‘Sterwin Chem- _———_— a = ues ~ ee 
icals Ine. 
“Golden Loat” need a Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


and— not traded April 10: 
The Flour with Bn Doubt and ‘ : 


Trouble left out id Asked 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Gr Ala P. Tew Cow Pra, ;* 131 Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Lake City, Minn. 














New York beens, On 21% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
» New York, 8 Pid. oo 103 105 (; ° M h ts . 
cals New Vor $8 PNM a7 ao * UTain iviercnan 
QCla 1S S Wagner Bakeries, Pfd. ..... 109 112 
14) Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8% 9 
nadir yi siidieada: ikea BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 






FINE BAKERY FLOUR High Low Close Close 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. Mar Aert 1) MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 


















































General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 7-1952-53— 1953 1953 
Canada Bread .. 3.50 2.95 3 3 rs 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 2.90 3 
(aE 5 % %M% 
, Catelli Food, A . 18% 17 18 18% 
Consol. Bakeries. 9% 8% 8% 8% > 
| CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. || fics: Sai ame ok a | Exceptional Bakery Flours 
| Gen, Bakerie: 6 4.90 a. 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. ime" wie SS. 8 | NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
= ea x ‘y 1% 
. ane 90 82 86 87 
=— — oe a 30 30 30 
ront . MW% RY 18% LY x 
Dated Geain, < ing i302 17% THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS co. 
Geonge resten . 30% 2% 30 30 ABILENE, KANSAS 
fd. 414% .. 96 91% 9% 9y% ; : ‘ . : 
T i F 4 A N S$ A S$ Ciosing bid end asked prices pny stoc em Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
not traded: 
MILLING CO  “ 
Can. Bakeries 12% 13% 
bd Canada Bread, Pfd. B... 50 MM 
WICHITA e CHERRYVALE + neg oy RR - so MM “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION Inter, Mig, Pfd.* 87 89 





Lake of the Woods, Pid... 116% | “BLODGETT’S”’ 
McCabe Grain, A rcv  . | 12 
. 12 


McCabe Grain, B 


Mid-Pacific Grain | .. a a 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. Rellance Grain AERTS : F506 eats R YE 


27% 28% 











Operating Union Terminal Elevator *U.S. funds. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
2,000,000 bus. BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS ; j 
Treasurer and Manager rear Panrurendvoduyren st: canes FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
St. Joseph, Mo. Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, April 3, 1953 (0000's omitted): 














Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 


E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY | Bette 1 oe RED WING FLOUR 
ee eee Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. aesiie a x elhideoneg) andes ‘ THE RED WING Ml LLING co., Red Wing, Minn. 


De whkeasean 1,684 533 902 393 
Previous week 1,369 902 393 
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OLD MILL SENTIMENT—Gone is 
the gristmill and gone are the poets 
who kept on romancing about it long 


after it had vanished and was no 
more than a cobweb of the imagina- 
tion. The hearts of poets and essay- 
ists seldom throb now even over the 
sturdy figure of the dusty miller and 
have nothing at all to say of the fair 
and highly desirable miller’s daugh- 
ter. Sentimental old-mill literature 
still flourished a quarter of a cen- 


tury ago, however, as can be seen 
from these samples culled from the 
many that appeared then in the col- 
umns of The Northwestern Miller, 


just as they had been doing regu- 
larly for half a century before that: 


THE MILLER’S SONG 


From the dawn’s first flush till the 
setting sun 

Burned low on the western hill, 

There came through the stillness of 
the wood 

The clatter of a mill. 

And ever above the mill-wheel’s song 

I could hear the glad refrain— 

“Turn, turn my wheel, turn once 
again 

And grind my shining grain. 

Your yellow gold is all I hold, 

Yet not a whit care I; 

I laugh and sing, an uncrowned king, 

And let the world go by.” 


Now the shadows fall on the old mill 
floor 
And the water-wheel is still, 
But I think I can hear the miller lad 
Go singing up the hill. 
And over and over I seem to hear 
And I echo the old refrain, 
“Turn, turn my wheel, turn once 
again 
And grind my shining grain, 
For your yellow gold is all I hold 
Yet not a whit care I; 
I laugh and sing, an uncrowned king, 
And let the world go by.” 
Florence Jones Hadley 


+ * 


HOW THE OLD GRISTMILL 
STIRS THE IMAGINATION 


Surrounded by the thunder of the 
waterfall, while the great stones are 
grinding, we cannot hear what the 
miller is saying to us. His voice is 
submerged to a far-off whisper in the 
uproar that shakes the air and trans- 
mits to every joist and floor plank a 
faint trembling. 

No doubt he is explaining his ma- 
chinery, for he points to wheels and 
pulleys here and there and to long 
belts of leather that stretch away 
into the shadows. He lifts the lids of 
bins to show us the trickling of gold- 
en or silver meal. He opens a trap 
door and takes us down a ladder to 
the stream’s edge and to the flume, 
where the mossy paddles flap and 
thresh in the black water. 

Even for one who cares little 
about mechanism, there is much in 
this old mill to stir the imagination. 
The same processes which would 
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seem uninteresting in a modern fac- 
tory are touched and transformed 
by beauty here, because one sees that 
they are ancient, because they are 
not too intricate for easy under- 
standing, and because they are so 
obviously allied to natural forces. 
If the mill were run by steam or 
electricity the output might be far 
greater, but the beauty would be 
much less. For what, pricisely, is 
it that we see here? The mountain 
that towers behind the mill is grind- 
ing corn. The mountain drives these 
intricate wheels and pulleys by means 
of the stream, his factor and pleni- 
potentiary. The mountain is turning 
the grain of last summer into silver 
and golden meal, making the mill 
hum and throb under the weight of 
his power. 

A few things that the miller does 
not point out to us are best of all 
worth our attention, such as the 
play of sunlight through the cob- 
webbed windows upon the silvery 
meal sacks and the piles of yellow 
corn. Here are lumpish bags that 
bulge with treasure — a_goblin’s 
hoard. Finer still to look at are the 
creamy festoons of cobwebs covered 
with meal dust. 

Before the windows they hang like 
curtains unimaginably sumptuous, 
enriching without dimming the light. 
Along the walls they hang like arras 
and tapestry, and wherever the sun- 
light falls upon them their silver is 
changed to gold. They give the mill 
a look of incalculable antiquity. Such 
beauty as this would not be toler- 
ated in a modern factory, but when 
a mountain sets to grinding corn ‘he 
does it with a certain magnificence. 

But the miller himself, the moun- 
tain’s collaborator, is most of all 
worth our study. He, too, is silvered 
all over with meal dust. His coat and 
hair and brows, even his eyelashes, 
are covered with light gray down, 
so that he faintly suggests a snow 
man made by a child out of creamy 
snow. And yet, although his words 
are inaudible, the look of him is 
enough to convince us that he has 











made good use of his advantages. 
His long companionship with the 
stream and his daily waiting upon 
the forces of Nature have taught him 
something. 


—Reprinted from the Christian 
Science Monitor. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





More machinery made it possible 
for American farmers to produce a 
record crop last year despite a 
shrinking labor force. The crop, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, 
was 43% over the 1935-39 average. 
However, there were only 5,500,000 
people on farms as compared with 
7,100,000 five years earlier. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





In these good new days, the aver- 
age housewife, by pushing buttons 
and flipping switches in her home, 
commands 65 h.p. a day to work for 
her. That's the equivalent of the mus- 
cle work of 1,430 men—or that many 
servants, besides her husband. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A tiny new recording machine is 
being used to teach salesmen what 
customers actually think of goods 
offered for sale. At a recent automo- 
bile show 12 “samplers” made wire 
recordings of the visitors’ praise and 
criticism in order to learn what pros- 


* * * 





A GOOD PRICE is a most 
effective quality argument. No 
confidence whatever is com- 
manded by a pair of shoes 
marked, “To Be Closed Out at 
$1.98.”"—W ords of Editorial Wis- 
dom from The Northwestern 
Miller of Half a Century Ago. 





“Well, will 


arege 






Struck, an’ 


an’ 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “Peg Leg Green, up to Lightnin’ 


me have been sweatin’ and 
discussin’ around for a good 
many weeks now tryin’ to fig- 
ure out a way for the guv’ment 
to keep its international wheat 
charity scheme goin’, an’ the 
only thing we’re downright 
agreed on to date is that the 
best thing we the people can 


do is to jes’ naturally quit monkey- 
in’ with the whole endurin’ problem 


leave Nature take its course 


without let or hindrance.” 
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pective buyers like and dislike. Man- 
ufacturers of the device say it also 
may be used by detectives who want 
records of remarks made by suspects 
they are trailing. The machine con- 
sists of a “mike” worn in the coat 
lapel and a battery-powered wire re- 
corder concealed in a shoulder hols- 
ter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





There are juke boxes, and juke 
boxes. There is one in a church in 
Harrison, N.J. (looks just like the 
one in the town tavern)—only it 
plays nothing but hymns, psalms and 
short sermons. For free, to anyone 
who enters the church. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Six thousand years ago the tribes 
in Asia Minor’ sowed, reaped, 
threshed, dried their grain for stor- 
age, ground it into two grades of 
flour, sifted it for fineness, leavened 
it for baking. Wheat was recognized 
as fine grain, millet and barley as 
coarse grains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE OLD MILL 


Just where the river road winds and 
curves 

At the foot of the Stony hill, 

A little red bridge stands sentinel 

Over an old stone mill. 

The pigeons strut on the mossy roof 

Where the sunshine warmest lies, 

And in and out through the open 
door 

The nesting swallow flies. 





The old millstones are covered with 
dust 

And the water wheel is still; 

The grass grows over the old-time 
road 

And up to the worn doorsill, 

Where once the miller in powdered 
suit 

Would stand, as each load came in, 

And welcome all with a cheery voice 

That rang out above the din. 


I follow the old road down the hill 
And stand in the open door; 
I wait for a face and a ringing laugh, 
But the miller comes no more. 
The old millstones are covered with 
dust 
And the water-wheel is still, 
But the memories of those vanished 
days 
Hallow the old stone mill. 
Florence Jones Hadley 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROM A TRAIN WINDOW 
Mile after mile, the greening earth 
Shimmers with sprouting wheat. 
Even the scowling passenger 

Edges over on his seat 








To watch, with something akin to 
awe, 
Life’s bounty, mile upon mile: 
And his sour, down-turning lips, at 
last, 
Curve upward, in a smile. 


Kunigunde Duncan 


a A rN ET TO 
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| 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER 


OT since the Deep Depression days of the 

Roosevelt Dynasty have we heard much 
about the family type flour mill. The Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, you should remember, 
made home milling one of its big promotions. The 
motive was dual—to find new uses for government- 
made electricity and to aid in promoting the 
nutritional economy of mankind. REA told the 
world it was better for both health and pocketbook 
to produce in one’s own kitchen, in a kind of glori- 
fied coffee grinder, the flour needed for one’s 
daily bread. 

This home industry and its attendant philoso- 
phy achieved a certain amount of following, chiefly 
among the dietetic crackpots. One of the followers, 
we remember, was a U.S. senator from Minnesota 
who competed for his own flour patronage with 
his constituent milling friends by setting up an 
electric gristmill in his Washington apartment. 
But the whole thing was a flop, and REA soon 
dropped it. In recent years it has been difficult 
for the most persistent crackpots to find even a 
kitchen grinder with which to celebrate their 
nutritional rites. 

Imagine our sense of shock, therefore, to read 
in a current health magazine that the every-man- 
his-own-miller idea is not completely dead. Pre- 
vention, a monthly published for “the conservation 
of human health” by the Rodale Press at Emmaus, 
Pa., applauds a home milling enterprise that has 
come to its attention and suggests that small 
community or church associations could very 
properly and profitably set up group-owned mills 
to make sure of getting flour which is not “robbed 
of most of its food values” by over-refinement. 

Are the difficulties of grinding one’s own flour 
insurmountable? ‘Not,’ says Prevention’s editor, 
“when a group of interested and alert people work 
on it together!’’ This was the experience of one 
such group, he reports. “The group decided to 
purchase a mill to be kept in the parish basement. 
Orders for freshly-ground flour were taken all 
during the week. On Saturday afternoons the 
men of the parish ground the flour for all. The 
final cost of this freshly-ground whole wheat 
flour, rich in all the vitamins and minerals that are 
destroyed in the commercial milling and storing 
process, was a little more than half the cost of 
white flour purchased in the stores. Whole wheat 
for cereal was from one-fourth to one-tenth the 
cost of store-bought cereals.” 

News of the project at the local parish church 
began to get around, we are told—mostly, the 
editor of Prevention thinks, “because neighbors 
began to notice the increased vigor, health and 
red cheeks of the youngsters whose mothers were 
buying the whole wheat flour. The demand for the 
whole wheat bread increased. Soon the women of 
the parish took to baking bread and selling it. Still 
the demand grew. People, most of them from out- 
side the parish, were clamoring for this wonderful 
bread, so different from any they could buy in 
stores. The mill in the church basement could 
no longer grind enough and the women of the 
parish could no longer bake fast enough to supply 
the demand.” 

The upshot of all this, of course, was a full- 
fledged business, established “to drive a wedge 
into the commercialized food spoilers and put 
social pressure on them to either conserve human 
health or lose business.”” The bread sold at the 
bakery was “everything bread—real bread—should 
be.” It was made of 100% stone ground whole 
wheat flour, butter, honey, milk, unsulphured mo- 
lasses, fresh farm eggs, lard, yeast, salt and water. 

J. I. Rodale, editor and publisher of Prevention, 
has other health-promoting notions. He says in his 
circulation promotion literature that his magazine 
contains information from world-wide sources on 
such topics as: Salt-free diet, effects of chemicals 
on health, weight losing and weight gaining diets, 
control of allergies through diet, dietary supple- 
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ments such as Rose Hip powder and desiccated 
liver, degenerative diseases and sea and air sick- 
ness. In one of his mailings to prospective sub- 
scribers there is a little sample bag of powdered 
beef bone for human consumption. Skin, hair, 
teeth, eyes, nerves, bones, sexual and regulatory 
functions—all of your body, he says, must have 
an adequate supply of the minerals found in bone 
meal, Prevention, he informs us, has pioneered in 
recognizing the values of bone meal in the human 
diet. This magazine, in the two years that it has 
been published, “has helped countless thousands 
of people to lead healthier and happier lives.” 

The Rodale Press also publishes the Organic 
Farmer, which wages war upon chemical fertilizers 
and is devoted to the philosophy that soils respond 
most abundantly and produce more healthful food- 
stuffs when they are fed from manure pile and 
compost pit. This is called organiculture. It decries 
chemical fertilizers “because they contain certain 
poisonous elements in too great concentration.” 

Mr. Rodale has written a $1 booklet called 
“The Organic Method on the Farm.” In it he 
says: “Organiculture is a vigorous and growing 
movement, one that is destined to alter our con- 
ceptions of the farm and the garden and to revo- 
lutionize our methods of operating them in order 
to secure for ourselves and others more abundant 
and more perfect food. The organiculturist farm- 
er must realize that in him is placed a sacred 
trust.” 
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BRITISH PROPHETS OF HUNGER 


UCH has been said on this page of the cur- 

rent spate of world hunger prophecy. To the 
alarming chorus of American famine prophets 
there are added two British voices—those of H. J. 
Massingham and Edward Hyams, who warn their 
fellow countrymen that Britain must abandon 
the practices of the industrial revolution or starve. 
In effect, their policy recommends that the British 
once again become a peasant nation. 

The population of Britain, now assessed at more 
than 50 million and still rising, has for years 
depended upon the export trade to obtain more 
than 50% of its food requirements. Mr. Massing- 
ham and Mr. Hyams discount the possibility of 
complete self-sufficiency for Britain, barring food 
synthesis or a new food crop as revolutionary as 
the potato. Two methods of achieving near inde- 
pendence are cited, but one—vegetarianism—is 
dismissed as impracticable. The second is a souped 
up version of official government policy which 
seeks a greater domestic output from increased 
productivity on the available land. Mr. Massing- 
ham and Mr. Hyams take this policy a stage fur- 
ther by advocating the breaking up of 17 million 
acres, currently used as rough grazing land, for 
crop growing. Cultivation is advocated on an in- 
tensive scale with the adoption of terracing tech- 
niques of Japan and other eastern countries. That 
is the kernel of their plans for warding off threat- 
ened starvation. 

What the British famine prophets avoid discus- 
sing in detail is the experience of the war and 
postwar years which proved that the growing of 
crops on unsuitable marginal land, such as that 
represented by the acreage they propose to use, 
is uneconomic. The cost of marginal production in 
Britain is considerably in excess of production in 
the U.S. and Canada, traditional grain growing 
countries. 

Wheat is Britain’s biggest import and should 
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the plan advocated materialize bread could become 
the costliest food available to the people. More- 
over, the quality would deteriorate for British 
grown wheat is not suitable for bread flour with- 
out the admixture of stronger North American 
wheats. 

Dr. Ralph K. Larmour, director of research for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., gave the com- 
monsense view when, speaking at a millers’ con- 
vention last fall, he cited the paradox of big wheat 
crops north of the Rio Grande and the acute 
shortages prevalent in many parts of the world. 
He took a realistic view by stressing that the 
problem was largely economic because it was not 
possible under the present system to match need 
and ability to pay. 

Technology never has failed when it was called 
upon to meet human needs, Its only limitations 
have been the economic ability of its beneficiaries 
to pay for what it produces. Often the cost is high 
—it certainly would be in a self-sufficient Britain. 
And here another hazard emerges—a_ political 
hazard. When processes of economy fail to fill 
every stomach the state steps in, proclaiming that 
it can do by statute what man’s age-old experience 
has taught him can only be done by economic law. 
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MORE GLAMOR FOR BREAD 

LAMOROUS as commercially-baked goods 

may be—and a glance at the counters of any 
retail shop in these days will encounter plenty of 
eye appeal—it seems possible to produce even 
greater glamor when these goods reach the home 
front, Good Housekeeping shows how this can be 
done in an illustrated section, partly in full color— 
“14 pages of ways to glamorize bakers’ breads and 
mixes in a matter of moments!” 

Bakers, of course, need feel no umbrage over 
this added prettifying, for the most progressive 
and ingenious ones among them can feel that 
they have already done about all that can be 
done at the points of manufacture and sale. They 
must, on the contrary, be gratified by the demon- 
strated desire and ability of the housewife to give 
still more attractiveness to their wares at the 
point of consumption. In recent times they have 
been fortunate in the number of allies that have 
been enlisted in this auxiliary promotion of com- 
mercially-produced bakery goods. 

Never before has there been such a favorable 
editorial attitude toward baked goods among the 
makers of women’s magazines—and, indeed, in the 
press of this country as a whole. Thank-you notes 
from the baking industry are called for in many 
places. In particular, at this moment, a warm 
note of appreciation should go to the editorial 
staff of Good Housekeeping. 
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IS THE POST OFFICE A BUSINESS?— 
The cost of government buildings used by the 
post office totals some $705 million. No part of 
this capital expense or interest upon it or depre- 
ciation is included in postal cost. These govern- 
ment owned buildings are all free of local taxes, 
as is the entire postal service. If this service 
were a business, could capital items be forgotten 
or could taxes be evaded? 

In the state of Pennsylvania there are 2,385 
post offices, in government buildings or rented 
quarters, and each staffed with a postmaster and 
necessary assistants, clerks, carriers, etc. Yet only 
about 40% of these post offices take in enough reve- 
nue to pay the postmaster’s salary, to say nothing 
of the wages of other employees. Other states 
show similar conditions. Is this a “business” or 
a government service? 

During the last 100 years there have been 13 
years when post office revenues have exceeded 
expenses, but there have been 87 years when the 
situation has been the reverse. Could any busi- 
ness exist under such a circumstance? 

If the post office is a combination of business 
and service then we must have a cost allocation 
method which will reflect this concept. 
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Canadian Comment oe By George E. a se 





U.K. Position 


The expectation that Britain will 
not join in the new International 
Wheat Agreement has caused specu- 
lation in the Canadian trade on the 
future pattern of business. The U.K. 
is Canada’s largest customer for 
wheat and flour and any reduction 
in the offtake would be disadvan- 
tageous to the trade. 

While the British grain trade, oper- 
ating privately, might hope to buy 
more cheaply in other markets, such 
as Russia and the eastern European 
countries under communist control, 
it is not feasible to suppose that the 
whole of the British requirement can 
be met from those sources. However, 
a number of western European coun- 
tries are looking: hopefully in the di- 
rection of Russia for the government 
there might be better disposed to- 
wards increased trade in view of the 
peace moves now in progress. 

The British importers did a fair 
business with Russia before the war 
and those concerned have always 
praised the fair dealing and good 
quality which were characteristics of 
the transactions. 

The Argentine is another possible 
alternative but whether purchases 
could be made at less than $2.05 bu. 
is problematical in view of the history 
of hard bargaining which has always 
marked the operations of the official 
selling agency. 

There might be some attempt by 
the British to formulate a new Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement, such as 
that which operated in the immediate 
postwar years. This presupposes that 
the Canadian authorities would be 
prepared to make a deal at a price 
lower than that now fixed under the 
agreement. There is some doubt that 
they would be prepared to do so 
mainly because of the unfavorable 
reaction of the western farmers. They 
will not be satisfied with $2.05 bu. 
They certainly would not be satis- 
fied with less although the advantages 
of a long-term agreement might ap- 
peal to some elements. 


Free Market 


The British theory is based on the 
reintroduction of the free market 
scheduled to take place next fall, and 
on this premise a bilateral agreement 
with Canada would not be acceptable 
to those importers who claim that 
by their operations they can bring 
the price down. 

An influential newspaper, the Man- 
chester Guardian which circulates 
chiefly among businessmen, has given 
some support to the importers’ views. 
In an article it has expressed the 
opinion that American and Canadian 
wheat surpluses make the demand 
for a higher IWA price absurd. The 
commentator adds that higher pro- 
duction, according to the laws’ of 
economics, should make the price 
come down, not increase. The US. 
and Canada are said to have sufficient 
wheat reserves to supply the sterling 
area countries for 34 years, the pa- 
per claims. It makes a reference to 
the tender way in which wheat grow- 
ers have been sheltered from the 
vicissitudes of the real world. 

Somewhat optimistically, the news- 
paper assesses the saving which 
would result in the decline of the 
wheat price to $1 bu. At this figure 
the sterling area would save $220 


million a year, a figure equivalent to 


two thirds of the defense aid received 
by Britain in 1952 and about a fifth 
of the sterling area’s dollar gap last 
year. 


Cost of Strike 


As the strike of grain handlers in 
Vancouver enters its ninth week, 
traders estimate that the total cost 
so far is approaching $3.5 million. 

The tieup has already cost the 
railways $2 million, the elevators 
$700,000 and the ship operators $400,- 
000 


Meanwhile, the port of Montreal 
expects April to be a record month 
as far as grain shipments are con- 
cerned. It is estimated that about 50 
ships will call at the port to load 
grain for the U.K., Germany, Holland, 
Norway and Pakistan. The future 
was clouded for a short time because 
of the threat of a strike at the 
lakehead but as a result of the set- 
tlement, as well as the earlier than 
usual opening of navigation, prepara- 
tions are being made for heavy ship- 
ments. 


Grain Claim 


Inter-Ocean Grain, Ltd., is reported 
to have filed a statement of claim in 
the courts seeking damages totaling 
$36,000 in connection with the seizure 
of 110,000 bu. oats and 99,000 bu. 
barley in 1947. The complainant com- 
pany states that the government's 
order in council under which the 
requisitioning was carried out, was 
illegal. 

When oats and barley were decon- 


trolled the Canadian Wheat Board 
seized barley at 64%¢ bu. and oats 
at 5144¢ bu., selling them back to the 
company at 93¢ and 61'2¢, respec- 
tively, according to the statement of 
claim. If the decision goes against 
the board, the cost of reclaims by the 
trade could be in the region of $6 
million. 

There has been one previous at- 
tempt to contest the order in coun- 
cil. Jeremiah Nolan took the authori- 
ties through the Canadian courts, 
achieving success, until the govern- 
ment decided to put the matter to the 
Privy Council in London. There Mr. 
Nolan was defeated. The same thing 
cannot happen again. If the new 
claim is successful in the Canadian 
courts there the matter will rest be- 
cause the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council is no longer available to pri- 
vate or government bodies. That Ca- 
nadian affairs should be argued be- 
fore a British court was deemed un- 
suitable to Canada’s status in the 
commonwealth and the privilege was 
withdrawn, 
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PILLSBURY DIVISION MOVES 

MINNEAPOLIS — Effective April 
13, headquarters of the feed and soy 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 
be located at Clinton, Iowa, in the 
Wilson Building. The move, an- 
nounced by Clyde Hendrix, Pillsbury 
vice president, several weeks ago, is 
being made to have access to more 
adequate facilities and to maintain 
closer liaison with other Pillsbury op- 
erations located at Clinton. 
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British Government 
Orders Increases 
in Flour Prices 


LONDON—tThe British government 
has issued orders increasing the price 
of flour, both home-milled and import- 
ed, effective April 5. 

This decision is in line with the 
government’s expressed intention to 
withdraw the subsidy payable on 
bread flour before the trade is decon- 
trolled at the end of August. The 
controlled price of national bread will 
not be increased as the result of the 
higher flour prices because the gov- 
ernment, at the same time, announced 
that the subsidy payable to bakers 
would also be raised to take care of 
the difference. 

The announcement adds that until 
the control of flour milling industry 
ends Aug. 29, the existing statutory 
controls on flour, including those re- 
lating to price, extraction rates and 
composition of the grist will continue 
in force. = 

Restrictions on deliveries of flour 
to bakeries in accordance with the 
former level of purchasing, which 
were introduced Nov. 23, 1952, in 
anticipation of a price rise, were with- 
drawn effective April 4. 


Prices Listed 


National flour of 81% extraction 
used in the manufacture of the loaf 
will now cost the equivalent of $15.44 
for a 280-lb. sack as opposed to the 
former figure of $12.17 based on an 
exchange rate of $2.80 to the pound. 
National flour without germ, known 
as “M” flour and used for confection- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Flour Demand Dips 


The demand for Australian flour in 
overseas markets is showing signs 
of weakness and the millers are pes- 
simistic about their sales prospects 
in the next few months, according to 
trade observers. When wheat supplies 
tightened due to the lower than usu- 
al crops harvested in the past two 
years the American and Canadian 
millers, particularly the latter, bit 
into Australia’s traditional markets. 
Now that wheat is more plentiful the 
millers are finding it difficult to get 
back the lost business. 

In western Australia and Victoria 
mills are still working at or near 
capacity but it is feared that produc- 
tion will have to be curtailed in the 
near future. In New South Wales 
operations have already been cut 
back to two thirds capacity while in 
south Australia some millers are hav- 
ing to lay off workers because of the 
dearth of orders. 

The overseas demand for wheat, 
however, is described by the trade as 
very strong and the Australian Wheat 
Board could have sold the whole of 
its surplus of “free market’ wheat 
by now if it were so disposed. How- 
ever, the available supplies are being 
held for those countries which are 
willing to take some flour as part of 
their requirements, an indication of 
the firm way in which the Australian 
authorities support the home milling 
industry. 

Discussions for the formation of a 


new wheat stabilization plan are 
bogged down for the time being and 
it is not expected that any firm deci- 
sion will be made until the results of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
conference in Washington can be 
analyzed. The state governments are 
attempting to persuade the federal 
goverment to provide a subsidy for 
bread. There is little likelihood of 
this suggestion being adopted al- 
though at the same time the au- 
thorities wish to avoid any rise in 
the cost of bread. 

As soon as the plan is finalized it 
will be put to the vote of all growers. 


Norway Enrichment 


Traders in Norway report that 
there has been a big increase in the 
demand for vitaminized bread during 
the past year. This has been achieved 
despite the lack of a big publicity 
buildup and in spite of the extra cost 
of the new loaf. Consumers are called 
upon to pay about 1¢ extra for vita- 
minized bread but this does not ap- 
pear to have reduced the demand. 

The bread contains added vitamins 
of the A and D groups as well as 
some coarse flour which gives some 
vitamin B content. The loaf has a 
higher fat content than ordinary 
bread and as a result the bakers 
claim that it keeps better. 


Jute Eases 


The export license hitherto re- 
quired for all shipments of raw jute 





from Pakistan to India has now been 
abolished following a trade agree- 
ment between the two countries. This 
will enable the Indian mills to obtain 
better quality jute to supplement the 
lower grades grown in India. 

One immediate effect of this change 
in policy, reported by the Woods 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
was an easing of raw jute prices 
which, in turn, led to easier burlap 
quotations. 


The report adds that the Indian 
Jute Mills Assn. has petitioned the 
government for permission to seal 
more looms. Already 12% of the ca- 
pacity is sealed and it is proposed to 
add a further 744%. It is expected 
that the necessary approval will be 
granted by the authorities. Most of 
the sealed looms were devoted to the 
manufacture of heavier goods, follow- 
ing the falling away of the demand, 
and it is expected that additional ca- 
pacity slated for closure will be sack- 
ing looms. This situation might have 
the effect of strengthening the mar- 
ket, the report states. 


Mexico Cuts Needs 


An announcement, attributed to 
government sources in Mexico City, 
states that Mexico may not have to 
import any wheat in 1954. The cur- 
rent crop is estimated at around 
500,000 tons and if next year’s out- 
turn shows an equally good result, 
then there will be no need to make 
purchases in the U.S. and Canada. 
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U.K. Views on Reinforced Flour 


Disclosed by Minister of Food 


LONDON—Details of government 
views upon the reinforcement of low 
extraction flour, scheduled for intro- 
duction into Britain at the end of 


August, have been disclosed by 
Gwilym Lloyd George, minister of 
food. 


Mr. Lloyd George was replying to 
a question raised in the House of 
Commons in connectoon with the 
Report of the Conference on the 
Post War Loaf. This was published 
in 1945 following a meeting of millers, 
flour importers, bakers and govern- 
ment nutritionists to study, among 
other matters, the advisability of in- 
troducing reinforced flour into the 
U.K. as soon as the trade was de- 
controlled. The committee posed a 
number of questions which required 
consideration before a final decision 
could be taken. 

The committee had asked how long 
extraction flour, suitably reinforced 
with token nutrients, compared from 
a nutritional point of view with high 
extraction flour obtained wholly from 
the wheat grain. The committee rec- 
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ommended that in finding an answer 
to this question consideration should 
be given to the information avail- 
able as a result of the widespread 
use of reinforced flour in the U.S. 

As a supplementary question, the 
committee inquired if methods could 
be devised for determining by exam- 
ination whether the quantities of tok- 
en nutrients contained in flour had 
been obtained wholly from the wheat 
grain or had been added to the flour 
itself. 

Not Comparable 

Mr. Lloyd George, answering these 
questions, stated that the nutritional 
value of reinforced flour available in 
the U.S. was not strictly comparable 
with that of restored flour which 
would be available in the U.K. There 
was, he explained, no evidence that 
the token nutrients added in the 
process of either reinforcement or 
restoration differed from those nat- 
urally present in the grain. More- 
over, investigation had shown that 
no means were available to deter- 
mine with certainty whether the tok- 
en nutrients in flour were of natural 
origin or had been added. 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said 
that it was the policy of the govern- 
ment to allow complete freedom to 
the milling industry to produce flours 
of any level of extraction subject to 
the restoration of token nutrients 
to all flours below 80% extraction. 
This disposed of a further question 
put by the committee which asked 
whether an effective procedure could 
be devised for enforcing the use of 
high extraction flour for bread while 
permitting low extraction flour to be 
used for other purposes. 

Mr. Lloyd George explained that 
flour of 80% extraction, which will 
be used among other purposes for the 
production of the national subsidized 
loaf, will automatically contain the 
required levels of token nutrients. In 
such circumstances producers of na- 
tional flour will need no safeguard 
beyond that which they can them- 
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selves provide by milling to 80% ex- 
traction, he said. 

Flour milled at lower rates of ex- 
traction will have to be fortified by 
the addition of quantities of token 
nutrients required to restore the 
level to the minima recommended by 
the conference on the postwar loaf. 
(The Northwestern Miller March 24, 
page 10.) 

Best Varieties 

The committee had also asked 
whether it would be possible to de- 
termine which varieties of home 
grown wheat would be best suited to 
produce flour of good bread making 
quality containing at least the pre- 
scribed minimum quantity of the tok- 
en nutrients, with a view to encour- 
aging farmers to increase the pro- 
duction of such varieties. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his reply, re- 
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vealed that the government had made 
a review of wheat varieties from the 
point of view of their token nutrient 
content as well as their milling and 
baking qualities and had decided 
that no useful action appeared to be 
practicable. 
Cooperation Sought 

In its final question the committee 
asked whether the cooperation of the 
governments of the principal flour 
importing countries, such as Canada 
and Australia, could be secured. in 
enforcing a high rate of extraction 
and prohibiting the reinforcement of 
flour exported to the U.K. Mr. Lloyd 
George explained that this question 
did not now arise because there would 
be restriction on the rate of extrac- 
tion of flour imported into the U.K. 
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British Flour Prices 
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ery and biscuit manufacture and in 
the home, will rise from $12.17 to 
$15.44. 

Imported flour was formerly priced 
out at $12.17, equivalent to the rul- 
ing price for the home-milled prod- 
uct, but the new price has been hiked 
beyond the domestic level of $15.44 
to $16.10. 

The price of Canadian spring flour 
milled in the U.K. will be $15.58 
as against $12.31, and semolina pro- 
duced in the U.K. will be $15.44, ris- 
ing from $14.77. Self-rising flour sold 
in bulk will be $16.98 as against 
$13.71, and high ratio cake flour 
produced in the U.K. will go to $16.10 
from $15.25. 

In the case of export sales, the 
prices quoted are on an f.o.b. basis at 
a port in the U.K., and, except for 
semolina and high ratio cake flour, 
will be subject to a deduction of 10¢ 
when such sales are made by a flour 
miller or importer to any person in 
the U.K. for export. Overseas trade is 
currently limited to a number of 
colonial territories which do not have 
their own milling facilities. 

Wheat germ produced in the U.K. 
rises to $120.40 long ton from $103.60, 
and other wheat by-products to $73.32 
from $63. 

Subsidy for Bakers 

In view of the increase of $3.26 for 
a sack of flour, the rate of bread 
subsidy payable to bakers will be in- 
creased by $3.04 sack for the period 
April 5 to May 16 and by $3.26 sack 
from May 17 until further notice. The 
lower rate of subsidy for the first six 
weeks takes account of bakers’ stocks 
of flour acquired at the old price, and 
the calculation, the government 
claims, has been made in such a 
manner that hardship will be avoided. 

The charge which biscuit manufac- 
turers have to pay for flour used in 
their plants will be abolished in con- 
sequence of the removal of the flour 
subsidy. By paying this charge in ad- 
dition to the current prescribed price 
of flour, biscuit manufacturers have 
been paying the full unsubsidized 
price for their supplies. The addition- 
al charge will continue until April 19 
to take account of stocks of flour al- 
ready in the hands of the manufac- 
turers. 

After Aug. 29 the millers will be 
allowed to produce flour of any ex- 
traction and from grists of their own 
choosing free of price control. The 
price of 80% extraction flour, used 
in the production of the National loaf, 
will remain subject to control with 
the baker subsidized to keep the price 
at the current level. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 

WINNIPEG — Visible Canadian 
wheat supplies decreased by 1,400,000 
bu. for the week ending April 1 to 
274,600,000 bu. compared with 276 
million bushels the week previous and 
207,400,000 bu. a year ago. Wheat de- 
liveries from farms in western Can- 
ada amounted to 2,800,000 bu. for the 
week and were almost 50% smaller 
than the week previous, according to 
the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
Latest figures also showed vessel 
loadings for the week for overseas 
destinations at 2,200,000 bu., 400,000 
bu. more than the week previous. 
During the period from Aug. 1, 1952, 
to April 1, 1953, inclusive more than 
170 million bushels of wheat only 
were cleared to overseas destinations 
from Canada. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Méill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
family $7.10@7.30, high patent $6.80 
@7; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.80@5.90; first clears, unenriched 
$4.55@4.65, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
minor interest, a fair demand and 
very light sales. There was no pro- 
duction of flour last week at a St. 
Louis mill closed down because of 
the strike by union workers at Kan- 
sas City mills. 

Elsewhere in 
vised that 


mills ad- 
have been 
very slow since the first of the 
month, with scattered bookings of 
small lots prevailing. Spring wheat 
mills reported a fair amount of fam- 
ily business the middle of the week 
as protection against price advances 
and they found bakery volume some- 
what better due to the inability of 
Kansas City mills to make quick 
shipment because of the strike by 
mill workers. Clears, due to the mill 
workers strike, have become very 
tight with buyers reaching out to 
cover export commitments. The high- 
er ash grades were priced 5¢ higher 
and the better grades of clears fully 
10¢ up. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 9: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.55, ordinary $6; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.15, cake $6.15, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.30, 
clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6, standard patent $5.80, clears 
$5.65; spring short patent $6.45, 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 

Chicago: Flour sales continued 
light in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending April 11. A lit- 
tle business was reported in spring 
wheat flours. Sales were estimated 
at about 40% of capacity, which was 
somewhat more than the previous 
week. 

Prices climbed about 10¢ sack. 
The Korean situation seemed to be 
one of the major contributing fac- 
tors in the bakers’ reluctance to 
enter the market. 

Some mills felt that buyers were 
very low in their inventories and 
consequently had to enter the mar- 
ket, but very cautiously. Still oth- 
ers felt that buyers were pretty well 
stocked up for the present, result- 
ing in light sales. 

Family flour directions were only 
fair, and mills were still chiefly work- 
ing off old contracts. 

Soft wheat flour sales were some- 
what better than in the previous 
week, with mostly cracker-cookie 
types and intermediate grades of 
cake flour sold. 

Quotations April 11: spring top 
patent $5.95@6.33, standard $5.85@ 
6.25, clear $5.25@5.65; hard winter 
short $5.65@5.91, 95% patent $5.55 
@5.81, clear $4.89; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.87@7.19, stand- 
ard $5@6.49, clear $4.90@6.35. 


South 


Orleans: Fiour business con- 
to show some improvement 
primarily because of the 


the 
fresh 


area 
sales 


New 
tinued 
last week, 


strikes at Kansas City mills, which 
forced some buyers into the market 
to obtain deliveries in their nearby 
requirements from other mills. In 
conjunction with this there was some 
additional interest in future book- 
ings for shipment through May, with 
some moderate amounts _ being 
worked, principally hard winters 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
in that order. 

While northern spring wheat flours 
were somewhat more active than in 
the past few weeks, the volume on 
this type was small by comparison, 
as buyers still feel the differential 
over hard winters is too high. 

Soft winters were slightly more 
active, and some moderate bookings 
were placed for 30 to 90-day delivery 
periods, with cracker and cookie bak- 
ers being most active. Cake flour 
business slowed down somewhat, re- 
flecting the retail cake levels. 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well, with stocks on hand showing a 
slight decline, although somewhat 
heavier than usual at this time of 
year. 

Export flour sales were exception- 
ally quiet, with only negligible 
amounts being worked to Europe and 
the Latin American countries. Some 
inquiries were received from Saudi 
Arabia and Lebanon on a high ash 
type of flour. 

Quotations, April 10, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakers’ short patent $5.75@5.85, 
standard $5.60@5.75, first clear $4.60 
@4.90; spring bakery short patent 
$6.20 @6.30, standard $6.10@6.35, first 
clear $5.9546.20, high gluten $6.30@ 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.50@ 


5.80, straight $5.20@5.40, first clear 
$4.35@ 4.60, high ratio cake $5.90G 
6.25; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


East 


New York: Scattered purchases by 
a rather wide variety of buyers 
brought an improved volume of busi- 
ness for the week. The majority of 
the sales were still in small units 
for nearby shipment, reflecting re- 
duced stocks, but they were more 
numerous than they have been for 
several weeks. Among the smaller 
buyers, they were made on mill pro- 
tection against a 5¢ advance in 
spring wheat flours. 

Small, fill-in round lot buying by 
medium and larger bakers was also 
reported. This, generally, reflected 
the wish to be protected against 
continuance of the strike in parts 
of the Southwest and to assure a 
steady flow of flour from other 
sources by buyers whose contracts 
with strike-bound mills were heavy. 
This put a strain on shipments from 
some mills, and Buffalo mills also 
reported an increase in directions 
because of the strike. 

Substantial contracts were report- 
ed by only one large operator, since 
moderate to fair balances running 
well into May were held by nearly 
all and the firm price stand taken 
by mills, reflecting feed losses, 
helped hold takings to actual needs. 
Export interest was at a standstill. 
Prices were about 5¢ higher than 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting 
United Statest 


Guaranteed 
purchases Wheat 
Austria 11,923 531 
Belgium 20,209 5,847 
Bolivia® ...... 183 
Brazil : 
Ceylon* 
Costa Ric: 
Cuba 
Denmark* .. 
Dominican Rep 
Ecuador* 
Egypt* 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras* 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia** 
Ireland 
Israel* 
Italy 
Japan* 
Lebanon 
Liberia® 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway* 
Panama** 
Peru* 
Philippines 
Portugal .... 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain*** 
Sweden* 
Switzerland . 
Un, of 8. Africa 
Ty: We” eee. 
Venezuela 


Importing 


countries Flour 


6,430 . 
11,023 2,389 
177,068 20,568 
6,246 10 


1,761 





Total 580,917 181,527 28.903 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance 
+Sales confirmed by CCC through 
through April 2, 1953. *Quota closed. 
***Quota filled on April 9, 1953 


April 


**Sales 


countries—total sales 
Total 
7,931 ; 
5.904 13,614 
366 cneees 2,436 
,340 2,546 


Australiat Canadat Frances 


$57.67 
235,000 4,089 680,917 

74,690 966 123,243 
Wheat 
further 


253,128 
42,698 


7, 1953 


88.700 

4,589 
recorded by 
until 


tSales Council 


may not be made notice 


the previous week's close. Quota- 
tions April 11: spring family flour 
$8.05, high glutens $6.70@6.81, stand- 
ard patents $6.55@6.66, clears $5.75 
«6.10; southwestern short patents 
$6.35@6.51, standard patents $6.15@ 
6.26; high ratio soft winters $6.25 
@7.35, straights $5.25@5.86. 

Boston: A rising flour market dried 
up buying interest on the local scene 
last week. At the close of the week's 
trading a summing up of activity 
revealed that about the only sales 
were of the urgent variety. 

Springs closed about 13¢ higher 
and attained the peak reached in 
mid-March, the highest point of the 
year. Hard winters were more re- 
strained, moving about 7¢ on the 
average, while soft wheat flours held 
unchanged all week with little price 
variation. 

Most mill agents reported that 
buyers’ resistance gained consider- 
able strength during the latest up- 
turn and that sales arranged were 
quite limited as compared with the 
usual volume by the average buyer. 
While inventories were generally ac- 
knowledged as dangerously low, 
houses catering to retail outlets re- 
ported that the current position 
adopted by most users of flour was 
fairly consistent with general busi- 
ness. The crop estimate late in the 
week was seen by many as an in- 
dication that quotations are much 
more likely to work lower than in 
the opposite direction. 

Quotations April 11: spring short 
patents $6.74@6.83, standards $6.64 
“6.73, high gluten $6.79@6.88, first 
clears $5.85@6.15; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.50, standard $6.14 
@6.25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.87, high ratio $6.27@7.37: 
family $8.07. 

Buffalo: A continuation of the la- 
bor trouble in the southwestern mill- 
ing centers last week, brought a bet- 
ter demand for spring flour in this 
market. Prices were higher. All 
spring type quotations reflected the 
advances except the clears, which 
remained steady throughout the 
week. Hard winter flours about held 
their own pricewise. 

Flour sales as reported by the mills 
were fair to a shade better than 
against the previous week, but this 
also reflected the inability of the 
trade to make any southwestern flour 
purchases for the time being. A fair 
to strong business was built up dur- 
ing the Easter holidays for cake 
flours, and this has been carried 
over with local area bakers, especial- 
ly, being strong buyers of this type 
of flour for immediate delivery. 

Mills are mostly of the opinion 
that there should be some good flour 
business in the very near future 
since, according to their records, sup- 
plies should be getting down to a 
point where it will be necessary for 
the larger chains as well as the me- 
dium sized bakers to again come into 
the market for new commitments. 
One reason, they theorize, for a slow- 
ing down of this demand temporarily 
at least, is the weakness shown in 
the grain market since the advent 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotation in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 




















Buffalo 


7.93@ 
oon @ 
6.854 
6.804 
6.70@ 
5.844 
-@ 
one ® 
6.244 
5.944 


to 


AMAAaADG 


ClO me ON 
oa 


7.95 


6.87 
6.82 
6.72 


5.86 


6.26 


5.96 
6.01 


5.80 


5.20 


(ea 


0 


Orl. 


6.50 
6.30 
6.35 
6.20 
5.85 
5.75 
4.90 
5.80 
5.40 
1.60 


«@ .- 


~-@a@ 
-@ 


tWinni 


@ 


peg 


10.60@11.30 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 8st. Louis 

Spring family oe eee SR ON A eee ore, ee 
Spring top patent aswceien Peaee@e.ss See gree -a eee 
Spring high gluten oo@ a. 5.98 @6.08 -.@ er 
as ee a eo -@... 5.93@6.03 “a -.@6.45 
Spring standard @6.25 5.83@5.93 @ . @6.35 
Spring first clear 5.05 @5.55 Saas -.@6.20 
Hard winter family ......e+e0-- » -@7.75 -@... 6.35@7.30 - @7.55 
Hard winter short 5.65@5.91 --@... &.65@5.70 -. 6.00 
Hard winter standard .......... §.55@5.81 -@... 5.55@5.60 . @5.80 
Hard winter first clear «+ +@AB89 +, ew 4.25@4.55 ..@5.65 
Gott wieder. familly oes civic vsacce a See -@ @ - @6.25 
Soft winter short patent 6.87@7.19 a a --@6.15 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.00 @6.49 -@ a ieee 
Sett winter straight ...6sisc smise vice sad a a .-@5.30 
Soft winter first clear 4.90@6.35 oe @ «ne a + @4.75 
Rye flour, white 4.80 @4.86 a i.60 a --@5.18 
Rye flour, dark : 3.820 3.86 ...@3.60 <a “gare -@A18 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.29@7.39 7.05@7.10 Pe ee <.  QT.26 

New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh 
Spring fatily ceeeeee $...@8.05 $...@... $...@8.07 $7.70@7.95 
Goering high gluten .....icsisdese 6.70@6.81 6.7546.85 6.799@6.88 6.60@6.77 
Spring short -.-@... 6.60@6.70 6.74@6.83 6.55@6.72 
we errr ea 5.55@6.66 6.55@6.65 6.64@6.73 6.45@6.62 
Spring first clear §.75@6.10 6.05@6.15 5.85@6.15 5.73@6.21 
Hard winuter short sale .. 6.35@6.51 6.40@6.50 6.34@6.50 6.01@6.33 
Hard winter standard . .ee. 6.15@6.26 6.35@6.45 6.14@6.25 5.91@6.18 
Hard winter first clear a* -a o@ wee soe G@ 
Soft winter short patent gee c@ as ances 
Soft whiter straight 5S oe >. 3745.87 - 
Soft winter first clear a aa cas a 
Rye flour white >» 355.45 @ 5.08 @5.20 
Rye flour, dart R + oer a 4.18@ 4.70 
Semolina, standard, bulk ........ 7.72@ 7.92 a -@ 7.81@7.82 

Seattle Toronto 

Family patent POTTS Spring top patent ...$11.20@11.40 $11.10@11.80 
NEED. acta eet weaeand a be on eet Spring second patent 10.60@10.80 
ae ee ot wes Winter exportst . -@ 4.75 
PE cb sd tesscecesntederte oo « 


1100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between 


Fort William and 


British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
Kran $56.50@57.00 $.... 5 Banas ewe 
Standard midds -@M56.00 ere 
Flour midds 57.00@57.50 — ae 
Red dog 58.50 @M60.00 ee 
Kansas City St. Ft. Worth 
tran $51.50@52.50 $59.00@59.: $61.00 @62.00 
Shorts §2.50@ 53.50 59.00 @ 59.25 61.004 62.00 
Bran Shorts 
Toronto $....@64.00 $....@63.00 


Winnipes 


50.00 @ 55.00 


51.00 @ 55.00 


Philadelphia Boston 
$....@66.00 $....@67.00 
..+-@66.00 - @65.50 
an owas 7 
67.50 a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$64.00 @64.75 $ a 
64.00 @ 64.75 a 
Middlings 
$....@65.00 


53.00@ 60 


00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 



























WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis - —Chicago-—————-.  _~—Kansas City— Minneapolis 

May July July Sept. May July Sept. May July 
April 6 35% 23 q 228% 228%, 386 387 
April 7 229% 230% 385% 387 

April & 229% 231% 386 387% 
April 9 229% 228% 231% 386 388 
April 10 % 229% 228% 230% £388 390 

7--CORN / RYE — OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 
April 6 ..156% 159% 163 166% 148% 151 158% 69% 71% 69 68 

April 7 158% 161% 164% 168 149% 152% 158% 71 72 69% 68% 

April S ..159% 162% 165% 168% 150% % 159% 72% ##$72% 69% 68% 
April 9 158% 162 163% 167% 149% 2 158% 72 72 697% 69 
April 10 159% 162%, 166% 168% 151% 153% 160% 73%, 72% 70% 69 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 





of grain in the U.S. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 











f Trade In bushels (0060's omitted), April 2, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Wheat— -—Corn— -—Oats— -—Rye—, -~Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Baltimore 2,578 3.76 12,333. 23,839 ‘ 24 157 39 $84 

Boston —_ 124 — ee ; ; . 

Buffalo 11,187 4,713 1,086 2,552 408 1,208 67 1,491 136 19 
Afloat $11 Riek we es aa 2s ; _ 

Chicago 10,471 3,493 7,505 15,912 4,492 4,275 1,222 2,158 201 105 

leuluth 33.712 320, 6,294 1,713 1,261 987 7 18 950 7,88 

Enid 25,622 18, os 156 ae 3 : 

Ft. Worth 14,008 5, 296 238 257 155 15 25 27 7 

Galveston 3,175 1,3 2 we ; ; 7 

Hutchinson 16,812 9. ar 34 T a we es 

Indianapolis 1,033 1,651 3,272 54 150 3 16 : 24 

Kansas City 27.267 10 2,819 4,284 158 6 86 174 29 75 

Milwaukee 719 284 1,665 984 53 1 «> 1,280 3,62 

Minneapolis 14.435 6 5,133 6,408 2,686 2,463 617 788 2.477 6,15 

New Orleans 129 S4 578 3 24 es 

New York 894 1 122 280 3 5 3 

Omaha 11,018 5 3,108 6,905 392 115 25 86 15 oS 

Peoria 240 Ss 314 302 . 4 

Philadelphia 1,263 1,112 66 «729 a es a 28184 5 

Sioux City 444 77 983 1,556 64 123 11 : 6 

St. Joseph 4,594 2,309 771 =1,059 669 473 ks i 72 38 

St. Louis 963 1.445 1,579 3,343 225 116 | 10 63 3 

Wichita 15,363 7,747 +* 1 F 1 
Totals 195,441 102,885 33,420 53,208 11,647 10,108 2,070 5,013 5,783 16,475 


of the new Korean peace parleys. 

A feared let down in industrial ac- 
tivity with a consequent slow up of 
baked goods sales hangs over the 
nearby future and is also a deterring 
factor in large commitments for any 
length of time. A recent government 
report showing an increase in pro- 
duction estimate of winter wheat has 
not helped to develop any enthusi- 
asm on the part of buyers who earli- 
er were given the impression that 
winter wheat would be a very short 
crop this year. 

Quotations April 11: spring family 
$7.93@7.95, high gluten $6.85@6.87, 
short patent $6.80@6.82, standard 
$6.70@6.72, first clears $5.84@5.86, 
hard winter standard $6.24@6.26, 
first clears $5.94@5.96; soft winter 
short patent $5.98@6.01, straights 
$5.70@5.80, first clears $5.18@5.20. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket benefited from a slight pickup 
in demand last week, with both 
springs and hard winters affected, 
but continued uneasiness over the 
turn of events in the Korean war 
and the new uncertainty generated 
by developments in the Southwest 
kept most bakers and jobbers in a 
cautious frame of mind, and few 
were inclined to contract for amounts 
in excess of nearby requirements. 
While the pace of dealings was ac- 
celerated, the aggregate of business 
booked was not large. 

Mill representatives said the ex- 
panded volume in hard winters re- 
flected to some degree an addition- 
al coverage by larger bakers who 
sought protection against the possi- 
bility of a lengthening in the strike 
at several Southwest mills. It was 
said that the majority of operators 
in this classification were already 
fairly well covered into May, but 
some felt that an enlargement of 
supplies was a proper procedure. And 
they will be watching to see the 
effect of the forthcoming movement 
of the new crop on the over-all price 
structure. 

The acceleration in springs was 
believed to originate with bakers 
whose stocks neared exhaustion, and 
it was thought that a further up- 
turn in bookings might develop if 
there is a protraction in the shut- 
down of the Southwest mills since 
many operators are likely to shift to 
this type if the other is increas- 
ingly unavailable, despite the high- 
er cost. Another consideration in the 
expansion of orders, trade observers 
say, is that Easter holiday business 
was gratifying and meant a higher 
consumption of flour than in recent 
weeks. 

Quotations April 11: spring high 
gluten $6.75@6.85, short patent $6.60 
@6.70, standard $6.55@6.65, first 
clear $6.05@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.354 


6.45; soft winter western $5.80G 
6.05, nearby $5.45@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of all patents 
were dull last week. The Korean 
peace offer and the break in the 


stock market did not offset the pick- 
up reported in the sale of bread and 
the larger-than-expected sale of East- 
er sweet goods by retail and whole- 
sale bakers. Springs and hard win- 
ters, family patents, clears, soft 
wheat pastry and cake flours all sold 
in meager amounts for fill-ins and 
mostly for immediate or prompt de- 
liveries. 

Directions were also slow with ma- 
jority of mill representatives and 
flour brokers. The solicitation of both 
small and large bakers continued by 
personal calls and telephones, but no 
buying interest was aroused and 
higher quotations further deterred 
the trade from making other than the 
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smallest commitments. Credit restric- 
tions are tightening and caution is 
being advised by all credit agencies 
and banks. 

Quotations April 11: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.91@6.18, 
medium patent $5.96@6.23, short pat- 
ent $6.01@6.33; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.45@6.62, medium patent $6.50 
@6.67, short patent $6.55@6.72, 
clears $5.73@6.21, high gluten $6.60@ 
6.77; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.70 @7.95, other brands $6.30@7.01; 
pastry and cake flours $5.30@7.75, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.54@6.57. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour markets were dull 
last week, with no interest on the 
part of either domestic or export 
buyers. Mill operations have been 
curtailed with most mills. Army 
business 10 days ago went to two 
mills. Domestic bookings consist of 
small lots and in the aggregate do 
not amount to much. California mar- 
kets are quiet. Mills do not look for 
any pick-up in domestic bookings un- 
til new crop is available. 

Quotations April 11: high gluten 
$6.69, all Montana $6.57, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.71, bluestem bakers 
$6.80, cake $7.50, pastry $6.67, whole 


wheat 100% $6.02, graham $5.92, 
cracked wheat $6.01. 
Seattle: The flour market con- 


tinued quiet, and there was no news 
in the trade. Domestic buyers are 
maintaining a very cautious attitude, 
and there is no news in the export 
field. Family patent $7.40, bluestem 
$6.79, bakery $6.71, pastry $6.45. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The recently 
formed Canadian Independent Flour 
Millers group has succeeded in clos- 
ing a deal with Egypt for around 
10,000 tons of flour milled from No. 
5 wheat outside the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

The last Egyptian entry into the 
market resulted in a sale of 10,500 
tons by a Buffalo mill at a_ price 
stated to be $3 metric ton under the 
lowest Canadian mill price. The flour 
was produced from No. 5 wheat 
milled in bond with shipment through 
Montreal. 

The Canadian mills have also sold 
a total of 63,100 bags of flour to 
Trinidad, the balance of the total 
100,000-bag requirement going to a 
Buffalo mill. 

Business has been written with a 
number of small customers, and the 
mills will continue to be fairly well 
occupied for the next few weeks. 
Production of British requirements 
for April shipment will start as soon 
as supplies of creta praeparata ar- 
rive from the U.K., but until then 
some plants are having to mark time. 

Domestic business continues at a 
brisk pace as customers stock up 
to the limit of their entitlements, 
based on previous buying history. 
The Canadian wheat board recent- 
ly placed a limitation on deliveries, 
a step which led traders to believe 
that a price rise for wheat sold for 
domestic purposes was in the offing. 
This may come as a result of the 
decision to hike the IWA price to 
$2.05 because the current domestic 
price is based on the present IWA 
figure of $1.80 bu. 

Quotations April 11: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20@ 
11.40 bbl., seconds $10.60@10.80 bbl., 
bakers $10.50@10.70 bbl., all less 
cash discounts in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cart- 
age where used. 

The winter wheat flour market re- 
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mains poor with little interest be- 
ing shown by overseas buyers. Quota- 
tions April 11: export $4.75 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 

There is little activity in the win- 
ter wheat market, offerings being 
poor. Crop prospects have improved 
as a result of more heavy rains. Quo- 
tations April 11: $1.83@1.85  bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: New export flour sales 
worked by Canadian millers in a re- 
cent week amounted to 132,000 bbl., 
of which 38,000 bbl. were for IWA 
countries, including the Philippines, 
Venezuela, Haiti, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Gibraltar, Dominica, Bermuda, 
Bahamas and Trinidad. Class 2 flour 
sales ranged from moderate quanti- 
ties to oddments, with the following 
destinations listed, the first named 
being the largest buyers: Philippines, 
Japan, Panama, Jamaica, Venezuela, 
Tangier, Barbados, Guatemala, Co- 
lombia, Egypt, Siam, Hong Kong, 
Nicaragua, Nigeria, Dominican Re- 
public, Honduras Republic, Portugal 
and the Netherlands Antilles. 

Domestic trade is moderately good 
and mills are operating close to ca- 
pacity with stocks moving freely, 
although a car shortage caused by 
the strike in terminal elevators at 
the Pacific Coast is apparently an ir- 
ritation to shipping from some mills 
in Alberta. 

Quotations April 11: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.10@11.80, second patents 
$10.60@11.30, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.85@10.05. All prices cash car- 
lot. 

Vancouver: Korea looms large in 
the Canadian flour picture these days 
and two cargoes milled from No. 5 
wheat have already been sold. How- 
ever, shippers have experienced some 
difficulty with regards to payments, 
but once this matter is straightened 
out there is a good prospect for in- 
creased business to that area. 

Canadian mills are also shipping 
increased amounts of flour to the 
Philippines this month. Under a rul- 
ing of the Import Control Commis- 
sion in Manila, buyers there have 
been permitted to buy up to 40% of 
the June IWA quota for delivery 
this month. The same conditions will 
apply for May, the reason being that 
the authorities fear a shortage of 
flour especially in view of the com- 
ing elections in that country. 

There have been some indications 
that Egypt will be in the market 
again for more Canadian flour, hav- 
ing recently taken two cargoes, pre- 
sumably for shipment from the Atlan- 
tic coast. It is expected that Egypt 
will be seeking more IWA flour be- 
fore the end of the season. 

Flour exporters were watching the 
International Wheat Agreement de- 
liberations in Washington with great 
interest. The picture as far as flour 
is concerned was not clear and until 
the U.K. makes known her decision 
in regard to IWA, exporters will make 
few moves, 

Business to Hong Kong at present 
is slow, and no immediate buying is 
expected due to the ample stocks now 
on hand. 

No interest is evidenced from Cey- 
lon at present, although there were 
some rumors that buying might be 
expected soon. Sales to the Straits 
Settlements continue to be limited 
to small lots, the bulk of the trade 
still going to Australian mills. 

There continue to be the usual 
small shipments to Central and South 
American countries, mainly on regu- 
lar contracts. 

In the domestic field business is 
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moving along routine lines with prices 
steady. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations March 10: First pat- 
ents $11.35@11.55 in 98's cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.15 in paper bags 
and $10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade, $11.40 and western cake 


flour $13. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices were 
somewhat easier early this week fol- 
lowing settlement of the strike at 
southwestern plants. Some firmness 
was imparted by the shutdown to lo- 
cal prices last week, but the advance 
was held in check by lack of any 
consistent demand. Buying contin- 
ues largely hand-to-mouth. Quota- 
tions: April 13: Bran $51.50@52.50, 
standard midds. $51.50@52.50, flour 
midds. $54, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Offerings of millfeed 
at Kansas City substantially im- 
proved with the ending of the recent 
flour mill strike. The result was a 
sharp decline in prices for both bran 
and shorts. Demand was fair to good, 
but an overabundance of offerings 
caused many mixer buyers to hold off 
purchases for the time being. Quota- 
tions April 13: Bran $51.50@52.50, 
shorts $52.50@53.50, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Salina: Demand has been good 
with bran $3 ton higher and shorts 
$3 ton higher. Supplies have been 
inadequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City April 9: bran $54.50@55, 
gray shorts $54.50@55: 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with supplies insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
10: Bran $55, shorts $55. Both bran 
and shorts advanced $3@3.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
considerably stronger last week as 
a result of urgent demand on operat- 
ing mills. With the strike forcing 
some mills to shut down, production 
dried up. All classes of trade bid for 
supplies. Bran was up $3.50, while 
shorts held firm. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, April 10: Bran $54.50@55, 
shorts $54.50@55. 

Oklahoma City: Demand improved 
and closed $3 higher on both bran 
and shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
April 11: bran $56@57, mill run 
$56@57, shorts $56@57; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand improved last 
week, and prices at weekend were 
about $2 higher on both bran and 
shorts compared with the week pre- 
vious. Quotations April 10: $61@62, 
delivered TCP, on both bran and gray 
shorts. Offerings were not pressing, 
and sellers were disposed to hold to 
the top of the range. 


Chicago: The brief spurt of interest 
in millfeeds died down after the 
settling of the Kansas City strike 
Friday, April 10. Buyers who were 
interested in millfeeds Friday at high- 
er prices were no longer interested 
at these same prices on Monday. 
Most buyers seemed to be waiting 
to see how increased production out 
of Kansas City would affect the mar- 
ket. Quotations April 13: Bran $56.50 
@ 57, standard midds. $56, flour midds. 
$57 @57.50, red dog $58.50@60. 

St. Louis: There was a _ rather 
sluggish demand in this area for 
millfeeds. There were no offerings 
by St. Louis area mills, with the 
few offerings out of the Southwest 
readily taken at the end of the week. 
Bran was nominally $59@59.25, 
shorts nominally $59@59.25. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was fairly quiet last week, with bran 
showing firmness and advancing $2 
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SALES SLICE FOR BAKING INDUSTRY—A. R. Fleischmann (right), vice 
president and general sales manager, Standard Brands, Inc., points to the 
Father’s Day cake that will appear on hundreds of thousands of official 
Father’s Day posters throughout the nation, as Albert Pleus, sales promotion 
and advertising manager for Standard Brands’ Fleischmann division, looks 
at the special tie-up slogan that will help the baking industry enjoy a profit- 
able slice of Father’s Day sales, Since 1950 bakers’ cakes have appeared on 
the official Father’s Day posters—and Father’s Day cake sales are up. 





to close the difference and be quoted 
at the same price as shorts. Demand 
was fairly good, and more interest 
was shown on the advance but pur- 
chases were held to replacement. Quo- 
tations April 10: Bran and shorts $64 
@ 64.75. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds showed consid- 
erable strength last week as against 
the previous week, influenced both 
by the absence of western offerings, 
due to strike: conditions, as well as 
a better demand by the formula feed 
mixers and retail feed stores through- 
out this area. At the beginning of 
the week, resales were reported as 
being practically cleared up in this 
territory and western brokers were 
seeking carlots to cover their earli- 
er made contracts, which they were 
unable to obtain through their usual 
western channels due to labor trou- 
ble and the shutting down of impor- 
tant sources of supply. Some Canadi- 
ans were finding their way into this 
area, but they apparently failed to 
have much influence as the price 
structure remained firm throughout 
the week, advancing up to $2 ton on 
middlings of both types and up to 
$3 ton on bran. Bran that had been 
in storage moved out fast under 
the impulse of the better demand. 
Quotations April 10: standard bran 
$60@61, standard midds. $6061, 
flour midds. $62@63, red dog $62@63. 

Boston: Millfeeds were unsettled 
in the local market last week de- 
spite a general tightness in the sup- 
ply situation. Spring bran closed $1 
higher while middlings eased about 
50¢. While offerings were generally 
closely cleared, it was the general 
impression that surplus holdings 
might not move so readily at the 
current price levels. Quotations April 
11: spring bran $67, middlings $65.50. 

Philadelphia: A stronger undertone 
prevailed in the local millfeed mar- 
ket last week and sent prices up- 
ward. Dealers reported that demand 
was only spotty at best, but sup- 
pliers had raised their ideas on cost, 
presumably taking into account the 
possible effects of the Southwest 
flour mill strike. The April 11 quota- 
tion of $66 on standard bran was up 
$2 from the previous week, while a 
$1.50 addition lifted standard midds. 
to $66 and red dog added 50¢ to 
$67.50. 


Pittsburgh: Sale of millfeeds im- 
proved last week. Prices were up and 
this stimulated buying. Despite the 
strikes at many mills supplies are 


plentiful in all lines. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points April 11: Bran 
$64.90 @ 66.30, standard midds. $65.40 
@66.30, flour midds. $66.40 68, red 
dog $67.404 69. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $2 
last week. Demand continued firm 
with cold, stormy weather stimulat- 
ing trade. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity, 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week, and are booked through 
April. Quotations April 9: red bran 
and mill run $52, middlings $57; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $59, 
middlings $64; to California: red 
bran and mill run $59.50, middlings 
$64.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very dull, and there was not enough 
trading to make it possible to say 
what the market actually was, as 
every trade was on a basis of its 
own merits. Cheap grains, lack of 
demand and generally slow business 
have combined to put heavy pressure 
on the mill offal market, in spite 
of restricted grind, and while prices 
held steady at around $53, delivered 
common points in the Pacific North- 
west, there were reports of trades 
at less than this figure, perhaps as 
low as $51.50 in isolated cases. 

Portland: Millrun $52.50, 
$58.50 ton. 


Vancouver: The millfeed market 
here continues quiet with a fairly 
wide raange of quotations from prai- 
rie and local mills. No export busi- 
ness to the U.S. has been reported 
recently. Cash car quotations March 
10: Bran, shorts and midds. were 
all quoted at $55.10@58.80. 

Toronto-Montreal: 


midds. 


Stocks are be- 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per ewt.) 
To July 31, °53: 


Apr Apr Apr Apr Apr 
7 s 9 10 13 
Gulf* $1.42 $1.44 $1.44 $1.44 §1.42 
Gulft 1.40 1.42 1.42 1.42 1.40 
Gulft 1.35 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.35 
East Coast 1.54 1.54 1.54 1.54 1.54 
West Coast 1.49 1.51 1.51 1.51 1.51 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31, °53: 
Apr Apr Apr Apr Apr 
7 s 9 10 13 
Gulf* 52 53 53 53 62 
Gulft §1 52 62 52 51 
Gulft 49 50 50 50 49 
East Coast 51 52 52 52 62 
West Coast .. 58 5% 58 58 5s 
*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 

islands 


tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 


Mexico 
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C, Wallace Anderson 


SUPERVISOR—C. Wallace Anderson 
has been appointed supervisor for 
southwest feed sales for Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., it has been an- 
nounced by Earl E. Branson, manag- 
er of the firm’s feed division. He has 
been transferred from Minneapolis to 
the Kansas City office, where he will 
be responsible to William Butterly, 
assistant manager of the Kansas City 
feed department. Mr. Anderson joined 
ADM in 1947 as a feed salesman, The 
following year he was placed in 
charge of the Archer dealer service 
department. A native of Litchfield, 
Minn., he is a graduate of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., 
and took graduate work at the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Minnesota. 





ginning to pile up in the face of a 
sluggish demand. Prices on the do- 
mestic market remain unchanged, 
but on the export market a fair 
amount of business was closed with 
prices offered showing a_ tendency 
to rise. Quotations April 11: bran 
$64, shorts $63, middlings $65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types 
of millfeeds from western Canada 
softened slightly last week but prices 
remained steady: Supplies continued 
to move largely to Ontario and Que- 
bec. Quotations April 11: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $50@55, shorts $51@55, midds. 
$534 60; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
dull last week for the most part, al- 
though it was believed possible that 
some business would develop on a 


price advance of 5¢ sack to go into 
effect April 14. Quotations April 13: 
Pure white rye $4.60, medium rye 
$4.40, dark rye $3.60. 

St. Louis: Sales as well as shipping 
directions were reported to be good. 
Quotations April 9: Pure white $5.18, 
medium $4.98, dark $4.18, rye meal 
$4.68. 

New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were light. Even offerings con- 


siderably below the general price 
range, believed to include Canadian 
rye, however, did not attract volume 
business. Quotations April 11: Pure 
white patents $5.20@5.30. 

Buffalo: A declining rye grain mar- 
ket, coupled with a slow demand for 
the flour tended to force rye flour 
offerings down in the region of 5¢ 
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last week. With the religious holi- 
days over with and a better de- 
mand anticipated, millers were get- 
ting set for a stronger demand. East- 
ern interests were reported as book- 
ers of several carlot shipments of 
flour within the next 30 days and 
were showing interest up as far as 
60 days. A local mill reported sales 
amounted to the best that they have 
experienced in some time. Quota- 
tions: white rye $5.30@5.33, medium 
rye $5.10@5.13, dark rye $4.30@4.33. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued to follow 4 quiet path last 
week, with few bakers willing to dis- 
cuss forward commitments and the 
majority operating on. a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis in the hope of a later 
opportunity to purchase at a saving 
from present costs. The April 11 quo- 
tation of $5.35@5.45 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
dull last week. A few replacements 
of small volume were made. Direc- 
tions continue fair as stocks previous- 
ly bought are drawn upon. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, April 
11: Pure white rye flour, fancy No. 1 
$5.08@5.20, medium $4.90@4.98, dark 
$4.18@4.70, blended $5.86@5.92, rye 
meal $4.18@4.70. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continued 
very slow in the central states area 
during the week ending April 11. 
Price went down about 5¢. However, 
buyers continued to hold off, waiting 
for still lower prices. Quotations 
April 11: White patent rye $4.80@ 
4.86, medium $4.60@4.66, dark $3.82 
@3.86. 

Portland, Ore.: White rye $7, pure 
dark $6. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: An early spring, 
with constantly rising temperatures, 
has cut back the demand to very low 
proportions. Quotations April 11: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.15, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.25 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal shows a seasonal 
falling off and sales generally are 
light. There is little or no confirma- 
tion of any export trade out of west- 
ern mills. Stocks are ample for imme- 
diate requirements. Prices remain 
firm. Quotations April 11: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.70@4.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.65@5.90. All prices 
cash carlot. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School students toured Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange April 2. George Wilkens, 
assistant secretary, conducted the ex- 
change tour. Pillsbury officials who 
addressed the group were George A. 
Pillsbury, vice president; George B. 
Wagner, director, biological control; 
Cc. W. Brabender, technical advisor, 
and William Galbraith, advertising 
manager, bakery division. 
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KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS EXECUTIVES NIGHT 


KANSAS CITY—It will be execu- 
tives night at the Kansas City Feed 
Club meeting which will be held April 
29 at the Wishbone Restaurant in 
Kansas City. 

Guests of the club will be bosses 
of the organizations represented by 
the members. There will be a cocktail 
hour at 6 p.m. and a chicken dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m. A flat rate 
of $3.50 per person will be charged 
for the entire event. 




















George Faunce, Jr. 


GEORGE FAUNCE, JR., TAKES 
OVER ABA RESEARCH SPOT 


CHICAGO — George Faunce, Jr., 
vice president, Continental Baking 
Co., New York, has been appointed 
chairman of the statistics and eco- 
nomic research committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, has announced. 

Mr. Faunce replaces Daniel J. Uh- 
rig, vice president, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, who has resigned be- 
cause of the press of other business. 
Mr. Uhrig also resigned from the 
finance committee but will continue 
as a member of the board of gov- 
ernors and the industrial relations 
committee. 

Mr. Faunce was born in Carnegie, 
Pa., and attended Williams College, 
Harvard University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He was former- 
ly associated with the Transconti- 
nental Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. In addi- 
tion to his duties as vice president, 
he is also a director and general 
counsel of the Continental Baking Co. 

Mr. Faunce was elected an alter- 
nate of the ABA board of governors 
in 1951 and is a member of the Wil- 
liams Club and the Apawamis Club 
and Nanursing Island Club, both of 
Rye, N.Y. He is married and has four 
children: George III; Sarah C.; Nancy 
W., and Madeleine C. 
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Ground Broken 
for Feed School 
Building at K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Ground 
was broken March 30 to start con- 
struction of the new $200,000 feed 
milling technology building on the 
Kansas State College campus here. 

John Vanier of Gooch Feed Mills, 
Salina, Kansas, member of the feed 
milling advisory committee, turned 
the first spade of soil and responded 
to President James A. McCain’s ex- 
pression of appreciation to the feed 
manufacturing industry and_ allied 
trades for the building, a pilot mill 
and other equipment it will house. 

Industry already has raised more 
than $180,000 of the $200,000 for the 
building and will furnish and install 
equipment with estimated valuation 
of $100,000, President McCain said. 

Mr. Vanier said the ease with 
which the feed industry was inter- 
ested in the project showed its re- 
spect for the college and the need for 
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feed technology research and instruc- 
tion. 


About 120 formula feed mills and 
100 allied companies have contributed 
to the fund for the feed mill building. 

Milligan Bros. Construction Co., 
Manhattan, has the contract for con- 
struction of the building. It will be 
attached to the east side of Waters 
Hall, present agricultural building. 
Already 27 students are enrolled in 
the four-year feed course. 


v 


Fund Drive in Final Stages 


KANSAS CITY—The feed industry 
campaign to raise funds for construc- 
tion of the feed mill technology 
building at Kansas State College is 
in its final stages. The total of pledges 
now stands at $183,965. 


One of the latest contributions re- 
ceived is a $500 donation from the 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, 
in behalf of the company’s feed manu- 
facturing plant at Junction City, 
Kansas, which is now being recon- 
structed. The mill was destroyed by 
fire last November. 


In addition to the new donation 
from Continental Grain, increases in 
previous contributions have been re- 
ceived from Southland Feed Mills, 
Dallas, and Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc., Louisville. 
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Reading Allied 
Conference Studies 
Sales, Production 


- READING, PA.—Sales, production 
and labor problems formed the major 
topics at the fourth annual assembly 
of bakery production and sales, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion No. 4, held at the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel here April 7. 

Rowland J. Clark, products control 
division, W. E. Long Co., discussed 
“Flour and Its Treatments”; Nathan 
W. Shefferman, Labor Relations As- 
sociates of Chicago, talked on ‘“To- 
day’s Labor Relations,” and Charles 
E. Riley, bakery service specialist, 
Brolite Co., had as his topic, “Appeal- 
ing Sweet Goods.” 

Presiding at the assembly was Al- 
len C. McDowell, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., president of the 
group. 

A sales and production panel was 
moderated by William E. Maier, sec- 
retary and general manager of 
Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading. On the 
panel were Mr. Clark, Mr. Sheffer- 
man, Mr. Riley, Kenneth Souser of 
the Philadelphia law firm of Souser 
and Schumacker, Walter N. Clissold 
of Baking Industry magazine and 
Dean Anderson, Anderson Baking Co., 
Warren, Pa. Also on the program 
was a film, “Buying Habits in Super 
Markets.” 

Chairman of the assembly program 
was Claude H. Bollinger. 

Assisting the group in staging the 
assembly were the following bakery 
association secretaries: Vernon M. 
Bush, Central Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; George A. Landenberger, Phil- 
adelphia Bakery Production Men’s 
Club and Bakers Club of Phila- 
delphia; Frank Sanfilippo, Scranton 
Bakers Club; Theo. Staab, Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn.; Fred C. Roth, 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William J. Stiefel, Philadelphia 
Master Bakers Business Assn. 
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Senate Unit Hears Testimony 
on Import Control Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The appearance 
of government witnesses from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the State Department this past week 
revealed an over-all general opposi- 
tion of the new administration to 
import controls such as tariff or im- 
port quota barriers in_ principle. 
Where they have been invoked as in 
the case of dairy products, the ac- 
tion has been a reluctant one and is 
emphasized as an example of the 
adverse effects of domestic high 
price support programs. 

Opening the Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearings on imports and 
exports of agricultural commodities, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson saw in his decision to sup- 
port dairy products for another year 
at 90% of parity the least objection- 
able of two alternatives, but he also 


saw the high price support theory 
in general one which potentially 
made the U.S. government under- 


take the price support of the entire 
world agricultural production since 
our high domestic price attracted im- 
ports like flies to a honey jar. 

Under those circumstances Secre- 
tary Benson saw no alternative but 
to maintain import controls which 
would keep out foreign supplies 
which would flood our markets and 
drive the production of U.S. dairy 
herds to the government support 
program. 

State Department Testimony 

Following Secretary Benson, the 
assistant secretary of state for eco- 
nomic affairs, Harold Linder, ex- 
pressed the State Department’s basic 
opposition to import controls. Un- 
der cross examination, Mr. Linder 
said that while there have been in- 
stances where the State Department 
had not pushed for imposition of im- 
port controls through Tariff Com- 
mission action, it was because the 
state department viewed the issue 
in the light of over-all trade con- 
siderations. 

When Secretary Benson appeared 
before the committee, he said that he 
favored the elimination of Section 
104 of the Defense Production Act as 
an instrument to control imports. He 
said he would prefer an immediate 
amendment of Section 22 of the farm 
law in which USDA could act prompt- 
ly to impose import controls when 
such imports threatened to impair 
the effectiveness of a domestic price 
support program rather than wait for 
more deliberate action by the Tariff 
Commission. The Benson idea was to 
grant USDA temporary authority to 
act until such time as the Tariff 
Commission could hold hearings. 

The following day, Mr. Linder said 
he had talked with Mr. Benson and 
that the Secretary had modified his 
previous stand and now agreed that 
since Section 104 was in effect until 
June 30, there was no need for haste 
in amending the farm law as he had 
urged the committee to do the day 
previous. 

Mr. Linder disclosed the adminis- 
tration’s lack of teamwork when he 
told the committee that on the very 
day Mr. Benson was making his rec- 
ommendation, the White House had 
dispatched an order to the Tariff 
Commission to study the dairy prod- 
uct import situation and report not 
later than June 1. In short, the 
White House did not concur in the 


Benson recommendation and was 
continuing to use the Tariff Commis- 
sion in its present form as the in- 
strument of import control recom- 
mendations. 

It was because of this order from 
the White House that Secretary Ben- 
son modified his earlier stand. Mr. 
Linder saw no great issue involved 
since it seemed clear to him that 
with Section 104 of the Defense Act 
halting dairy product imports through 
June 30, a Tariff Commission report 
not later than June 1 would give 
Congress ample time to act to grant 
broader authority to USDA in these 
matters. 

The Senate Committee seemed off 
balance on the issue. Its chairman, 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), told 
Mr. Linder that he too had talked to 
Secretary Benson and did not believe 
that Mr. Benson had altered his pre- 
vious stand on his recommendation to 
amend the farm law regarding Sec- 
tion 22. 
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Wheat Advisory 
Group to Discuss 
Output Controls 


WASHINGTON Acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas for 
wheat appear to be foremost among 
the issues to come before the USDA 
Wheat Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee meetings here this week. At its 
initial session shortly after the new 
administration took over, the com- 
mittee recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reject the crop 
control technique from the coming 
crop year. 

Since that time, however, the win- 
ter wheat crop has shown a substan- 
tial improvement on the basis of the 
April 1 estimate of condition. The 
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latest estimate predicts a crop in 
excess of 710 million bushels, an in- 
crease of more than 100 million bush- 
els since the December, 1952, report. 

This indicated crop, plus expected 
spring wheat production and the year- 
end carryover, obviously brings the 
supply-demand situation into a con- 
dition where the mathematical re- 
quirements for invocation of acre- 
age controls and marketing quotas 
would be mandatory unless the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture could find 
grounds for the declaration of an 
emergency. This would allow him to 
dispose of acreage controls this year. 

The bare statistics of the situation, 
however, do not reveal the full pic- 
ture. It must be noted that much of 
the carryover and a substantial part 
of the coming winter wheat crop con- 
sists of soft red wheat from the Cen- 
tral States. This class of wheat has 
been a drug on the grain market 
with few takers. 

An intangible factor in the issue 
of acreage controls is the action of 
the committee in its recommenda- 
tions this week. Basically, the com- 
mittee seems to be unfavorable to 
this type of control. Much of the 
grain trade currently regards sur- 
pluses in a much different light than 
heretofore. 


This change results from two 
points. First, the warehouse trade 
finds in government lean stocks a 
lucrative storage revenue, and, sec- 
ondly, international political insta- 
bility makes a backlog of wheat re- 
serves a desirable precaution and a 
political weapon of no small propor- 
tions. 

For its part, the new management 
in the Department of Agriculture is 
showing a dislike of surpluses in ag- 
ricultural commodities. How much 
of that fear or dislike of surpluses is 
real and how much of it is a studied 
effort to discredit high rigid price 
supports remains to be seen. 

A study of the makeup of the In- 
dustry Advisory Committee would 
lead to the conclusion that it will 
urge Secretary Ezra T. Benson to 
reject, if he conceivably can, any de- 
cision to impose wheat acreage al- 
lotments for the 1953-64 crop. 





Low Temperatures, Dry Soil 


Restrict N.W. Wheat Seeding 


MINNEAPOLIS — Very little field 
work was done throughout the terri- 
tory covered by the Occident Eleva- 
tor division of Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. last week, the company re- 
ports. 

Temperatures were on the low 
side, with the ground freezing each 
night. Most stations received some 
moisture, largely in the form of wet 
snow which soon melted and went in- 
to the ground. This moisture ranged 
all the way from .2 in. to an inch, 
and while far from sufficient it has 
helped the ground condition some- 
what and has brightened the spirits 
generally in that area, Occident com- 
ments. 

Weather permitting, field work 
should be quite general this week. 
Some farmers, however, will hold off 
putting seed into the ground until 
more moisture is received. The Bill- 
ings area received better than % in. 
of moisture, which will aid winter 
wheat. No reseeding apparently is 
necessary there this year, the report 
says. 

Some damage from blowing was 
reported in the northern portion of 
North Dakota, the Peavey Elevators 


report states. Temperatures fell well 
below freezing at night, with daytime 
temperatures ranging from 35 to 50 
degrees. 

Generous rains throughout the com- 
pany'’s South Dakota, southeastern 
North Dakota and southern Red Riv- 
er Valley territories materially im- 
proved immediate crop prospects, the 
report says. 

vv 


Work Started 


WINNIPEG—While snow still cov- 
ers much of western Canada’s farm- 
lands in the north central and north- 
ern regions, farmers in the southern 
areas of the three prairie provinces 
are already doing spring work. At 
one or two points small acreages have 
been seeded, but there is no general 
tendency on the part of farmers to 
rush seeding operations. 

Topsoil and subsoil moisture condi- 
tions are very poor across the south- 
ern sections of western Canada, and 
the only relief reported last week 
was a fairly heavy snowfall in parts 
of southern Alberta. Southern Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba will need 
generous rains to promote germina- 
tion. 








Wheat Foreeast 





(Continued from page 12) 


and thawing. Stands are good and 
plants are stooling well in most areas 
of this region. 


Abandonment Larger 


The total abandonment and diver- 
sion to uses other than grain for 
the nation is now indicated at 12.2 
million acres. Of this total, 9.5 mil- 
lion acres are in the five-state area 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New 
Mexico and Colorado. The total acre- 
age abandoned and diverted was 5.6 
million acres in 1952 and 16 million 
in 1951. The forecast of yield at 
12.9 bu. per seeded acre, compares 
with 18.8 bu. in 1952 and 12.9 in 1951. 

Wheat stocks on farms April 1 to- 
taled 268,440,000 bu., over one third 
more than a year ago. Current stocks 
compare with the average of 229,. 
191,000 bu. and the record high April 
1 stocks of 321,179,000 bu. in 1943. 
Current farm stocks represent 20.8% 
of the previous year’s crop, com- 
pared with 20.2 a year ago and the 
10-year average of 21.6%. 

Disappearance of wheat from 
farms during the January-March 
quarter of 1953 totaled 131 million 
bushels, compared with 137 a year 
ago. Disappearance of wheat from 
farms since last July 1 totaled 1,086 
million bushels, compared with 856 
million during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

April 1 farm stocks of wheat in 
the North Central States totaled 
186,787,000 bu., nearly 70% of the 
total U.S. farm stocks of wheat. 
Kansas, with 67,678,000 bu., account- 
ed for 36% of the farm stocks in the 
region and North Dakota with 50,- 
034,000 bu. held 27%. Farm stocks 
of wheat in western states totaled 
65,041,000 bu. with Montana holdings 
comprising 51% of the total for that 
region. Combined farm holdings of 
wheat in Kansas, North Dakota and 
Montana accounted for 56% of the 
total April 1 farm stocks in the 
nation. 

Corn Total Larger 

A total of 1,466 million bushels 
of corn remained in farm storage 
April 1. These stocks are nearly a 
sixth above average, more than a 
third above last year, but 16% be- 
low record stocks of April 1, 1949. 
With hog numbers reduced from last 
year and the corn of unusually high 
quality, less was needed for feeding 
on farms. Receipts at principal mar- 
kets since harvest were little dif- 
ferent from that period last season. 

About 1,309 million bushels of corn 
remained on farms in the north cen- 
tral region. This is 476 million bush- 
els, or 57%, more than on April 1, 
1952, and about 27% above average 
Stocks are nearly twice those of a 
year ago in the west north central 
area. In the east north central area, 
the total is 24% larger than a 
year ago. 

Stocks of oats on farms April 1 
were the smallest in five years. Esti- 
mated at 457 million bushels, tifis 
year’s stocks are 12% smaller than 
last year, and 6% smaller than 
average. 

The quantity of rye stored on 
farms April 1 was estimated at 2.- 
443,000 bu., 29% less than a year 
ago and 45% below average. The 
low level of stocks reflects the fact 
that the 1952 rye crop was the small- 
est since 1870. Disappearance of rye 
from farms during the January- 
March quarter was 1,184,000 bu., the 
smallest of record for the period. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





T. Chris. Mills, Canadian represen- 
tative of Henry Simon, Ltd., Brit- 
ish flour milling engineers, was a 
member of the rugby football team 
which represented Canada at an in- 
ternational tournament held in Ber- 
muda during the Easter period. The 
Canadians defeated Yale University 
and Bermuda but lost to the Royal 
Navy in the final. 

& 

R. B. Laing, vice president and sec- 
retary, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., visited the trade in Kansas City 

e 


F, A. Weyrauch, assistant district 
manager in New York for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Weyrauch are 
vacationing in Pennsylvania. 

® 

Visitors on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor last week included 
George Moyer of P. R. Markley, Inc., 
Philadelphia, the guest of C. H. 
Sparks, Bunge Corp., and Arthur 
Kneibler, Norris Grain Co., intro- 
duced by Walter Trappe. 

2 

Visitors at the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute last week were Dr. Cecile Hoo- 
ver-Edwards, head, foods and nutri- 
tion department at Tuskegee (Ala.) 
Institute; Dr. N. W. Flodin, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., and Dr. Wil- 
liam Bradley, American Institute of 
Baking. 

2 

Robert Barber who was formerly 
associated with the Canadian milling 
firms of T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., 
and S. J. Cherry & Sons, Ltd., is sail- 
ing from New York for a European 
tour April 20. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Barber, he will visit a number of 








William J. Melvin, Jr. 


WITH SOUTHERN BROKERAGE— 
William J. Melvin, Jr., recently be- 
came associated with the Southern 
Brokerage Co., Richmond, Va. He was 
released from active duty with the 
Army earlier this year after serving 
two years subsequent to graduation 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Mr. Melvin will serve buyers and 
sellers of grain, feed ingredients and 
seeds in Virginia and the surround- 
ing states of North Carolina, West 
Virginia and Maryland. 


Mediterranean countries before going 
to Paris at the end of May for the 
International Rotary conference. 
Thereafter he will go to London to 
witness the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth IT. 

e 


Ken Fisher, assistant general man- 
ager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, visited the Millers National 
Federation offices in Chicago April 7. 


Victor Joseph, who is well known 
in the British flour trade as a one 
time buyer for Joseph Lyons, Ltd., 
catering organization, is expected 
to attend the congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Master Bakers at 
The Hague, Holland, July 5-9. Mr. 
Joseph is vice president of the union 
and a former president of the British 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Confectioners and Caterers. 

e 

Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
sales manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was a business visi- 
tor in Kansas City April 6. 

& 

Two Kansas millers who were in 
Kansas City on business April 8 were 
Ralph C. Sowden, president and gen- 
eral manager, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, and Elmer W. Reed, 
president, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita. 

we 

A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, stopped 
off in the New York offices on his way 
home from Europe. He was accom- 
panied on the trip by Mrs. Sparboe. 

S 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
and Mrs. Blake are on a two weeks’ 
motor trip, during which they will 
visit his mill connections in Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and Illinois, ending 
with a brief vacation with friends 
in Kentucky. 


Miss Margaret Jane Brennan is 
now in her office as director of the 
restaurant, school lunch and _ insti- 
tutional management program of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. 

S 

Carl R. Schenker, overseas division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York, left 
by plane April 11, with Mrs. Schen- 
ker, for a three weeks’ trip through 
the West Indies. 


Maurice Gertner, New York flour 
distributor, and Mrs. Gertner are 
motoring through the South on a 
combined business and pleasure trip, 
with Richmond their ultimate des- 
tination. 

S 

W. A. Wright of the Globe Division 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah, 
was installed recently as exalted rul- 
er of the Ogden B.P.O. Elks Lodge 
No. 719. 

°e 


John Tatam, vice president of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is reported to be recovering satisfac- 
torily at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., where he recently underwent 
a surgical operation. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president of 
Russell-Miller » Milling’ .Co., Minne- 
apolis,, and. Mrs. Heegaard left this 
week for a vacation trip to Europe. 


They will sail April 15 on the Queen 
Mary and return to Minneapolis in 
early June. Their tour will take them 
to England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland and Belgium. 
While in Paris Mr. Heegaard plans 
to attend a world convention of Ro- 
tary International. 

i 


Mr. and Mrs, J. George Kehr have 
established their home in Minneapo- 
lis where Mr. Kehr will maintain his 
headquarters. He is general superin- 
tendent of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and formerly was superintendent 
of the company’s plant in Buffalo. He 
succeeds H. H. Trapp who retired 
about a year ago. 
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DUNWOODY CLASS HEARS 
BREAD SLICING HINTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. C. Simmons, 
president of Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Anoka, Minn., gave a talk recently 
to the staff and students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Simmons discussed “The Care of 
Slicing Machines and the Sharpening 
of Blades.” 

He told the group that not only is 
the engineering department of the 
bakery responsible for taking care of 
this equipment, but it is a problem of 
the utmost importance both to the 
production superintendent and man- 
agement. Mr. Simmons, by the use 
of drawings, showed the various diffi- 
culties in slicing bread that will arise 
when certain parts are out of adjust- 
ment. After his talk, a question and 
answer session was held. 

Mr. Simmons will speak at three 
other meetings in the near future. 
Among the groups that will hear him 
are the Wisconsin Bakery Production 
Club on April 13, the Illinois Bakery 
Production Club on April 21 and the 
Chicago Production Men’s Club on 
May 13 
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PROGRAM PLANS COMPLETED 
FOR CALIFORNIA MEETING 


SACRAMENTO —H. E. Sanford, 
vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, Ore., will ad- 
dress the opening business session of 
the 29th annual convention of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. in San Francisco April 17. 

Registration, golf and _ bowling 
tournaments and a trading session at 
the San Francisco Grain Exchange 
will be highlights on April 16. 

Mr. Sanford’s address will follow 
welcoming remarks by J. W. Mail- 
liard III, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, and a 
response by Earle B. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change. 

Charles Dana Bennett, special con- 
sultant, Foundation for American 
Agriculture, Washington, will speak 
at the luncheon April 17. Following 
will be distribution of golf and bowl- 
ing prizes, reports by the resolutions 
and nominations committees and 
election of new officers and directors 
for 1953. 

The president's dinner dance in the 
Gold Room, Fairmont Hotel, will be 
on April 17. 

Dr. Douglas M. Kelley, professor 
of criminology at the University of 
California, will speak at the April 
18 convention breakfast in the Fair- 
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William E. Albright 


RETIRES—William E. Albright, vice 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., retired recently. Mr. Al- 
bright was with the company for 26 
years, spending the entire period in 
sales and management of the Chicago 
office. He started in the flour business 
in 1907 and joined Commander-Lara- 
bee in 1927. 





mont’s Venetian Room. Vincent P. 
Finigan, general convention chair- 
man, will act as master of ceremonies. 
A meeting of the new directors will 
be held at the conclusion of the 
breakfast. 

A ladies’ luncheon and style show 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel’s “Top 
of the Mark” will be held on April 16. 
A conducted tour of San Francisco 
shops is scheduled for April 17. 

An exhibit by and for the industry 
will be held in the Fairmont Hotel 
April 16-17. 

Members of Mr. Finigan’s general 
convention committee are Ivan 
Brown, E. D. Wilkinson Grain Co.; 
William F. Drum, Cargill, Inc.; Ed- 
win L. Iverson, Riverside Elevators, 
Inc., and Terry Coonan, Wilbur Ellis 
Co. J. B. Outsen, Outsen Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., and Allen Gould, Wilbur Ellis 
Co., are chairmen, respectively, of 
the golf and bowling committees. 


DEATHS 


The death of Herman A. Nonnweil- 
er, 67, who had been associated with 
the milling industry for nearly 50 
years, occurred in Minneapolis April 9. 
More details will be found on page 12. 











Abraham Mazer, founder and chair- 
man of the board of Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp., died in New York at the 
age of 77. Details will be found on 
page 13. 


Funeral services were conducted 
recently in Spokane for George Hard- 
grove, 62, who was in charge of the 
grain branch, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in Spokane, for the past 
32 years. Mr. Hardgrove was well 
known for his work in grain stand- 
ardization. His widow and two sons 
survive. 


Ernest Jacobi, pioneer grain man 
of Duluth, died April 6 at the age of 
80. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
manager of Jacobi Elevator Co., and 
later active as a grain broker. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Adelaide 
Chisholm Jacobi, a daughter, two 
sisters, a granddaughter and a great- 
granddaughter. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS VOTE 
ON ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 


CHICAGO—Ten directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
are being selected this month by mail 
ballot and will serve three year terms 
beginning May 1, according to J. D. 
Sykes, chairman of the board. 

Named by the five man nominating 
committee to be voted on for direc- 
torships are: 

C. F. Barr, Ames Reliable Products 


Co., Ames, Iowa; E. J. Cashman, 
Doughboy Indus ries, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis.; Elwood L. Chase, 


Cooperative GLF Mills, Buffalo; R. D. 
Jackson, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; E. H. Kieser, Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Toledo; Wayne Longmire, Security 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; S. R. Morrow, 
Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, Mo.; 
John J. Vanier, Gooch Feed Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas; D. K. Webster, Jr., 
H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
and R. E. Wendland, Wendland Grain 
Co., Temple, Texas. 

An amendment to the association 
by-laws in 1951 limits board repre- 
sentation of any firm to two con- 
secutive terms. As a result, seven 
outgoing directors were ineligible for 
renomination, Mr. Sykes stated. 

Board members who have one year 
remaining of their present term in- 
clude: 

Harold J. Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Bruce J. Conover, Jr., Mari- 
time Milling Co., Buffalo; Colin S. 
Gordon, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Clyde H. Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Thomas W. Staley, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; J. D. 


Memo— 


When It's 
TIME 


118 South Sixth St. 








To RENEW! 


Readers of The Northwestern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AL- 
MANACK. This comprehensive reference book of 
facts and statistical information about the flour, feed, 
grain and baking industries is published annually as 
a supplement to The Northwestern Miller. It will 


appear this year as Section Two of the April 28 issue. 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal 
of your subscription when notice of expiration 
reaches you. And, if you are not now receiving The 
Northwestern Miller, send your subscription order 
at once so that we may place your name in our active 
file before publication date of THE 1953 NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER ALMANACK. 
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Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
C. W. Tilson, Central Carolina Farm- 
ers Exchange, Inc., Durham, N.C.; 
W. D. Walker, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago; John J. White, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.; C. S. 
Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Board members who have _ two 
years remaining on their present term 
include: 

S. J. Beyhan, Cooperative Mills, 
Inc., Baltimore; T. A. Bixler, Balti- 
more Feed & Grain Co., Baltimore; 
Carl J. B. Currie, Unity Feeds, Inc., 
Boston; H. R. Eshelman, Jr., John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Circleville, Ohio; 
Dolph Hill, Golden Eagle Milling Co., 
Petaluma, Cal.; Charles H. Johnson, 
the Crete Mills, Crete, Neb.; George 
P. McCarthy, Universal Mills, Ft. 
Worth; J. R. Smithson, the Attala 
Co., Kosciusko, Miss.; Harry Truax, 
Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; R. E. Whitworth, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER OF 
GEAPS PLANS MEETING 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents has scheduled a 
meeting for the evening of April 17 
to begin at 6:30 in the Lincoln Room 
of the Congress Hotel here. 

During the meeting plans will be 
made for the activities of the chapter 
during the coming national conven- 
tion of the GEAPS to be held in Chi- 
cago in 1954. Committees are to be 
appointed and their duties outlined. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasSTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« City 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ATKINSON WILL BE HOST 
AT MINNEAPOLIS PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS—An all entertain- 
ment program will follow the grain 


and milling day luncheon: being spon- . 


sired by the Atkinson Milling Co. for 
the grain and milling division of the 
Traftic Club of Minneapolis in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis, April 16. 

An organist, singer and mental 
wizard will entertain and several spe- 
cial prizes will be awarded. 

The speaker's table guest list is 
comprised of the following: 

Malcolm B. McDonald, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, International 
Milling Co.; E. D. Rogers, vice presi- 
dent, Atkinson Milling Co.; Ellis D. 
English, president, Commander-Lar- 
rabee Milling Co.; M. F. Mulroy, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; Paul S. Gerot, president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; W. H. Mills, vice 
president and director of procure- 
ment, General Mills, Inc.; Daniel F. 
Bull, president, Cream of Wheat 
Corp.; A. L. Stevens, president of 
the Traffic Club and traf..c manager, 
Northern States Power Co.; Philip 
R. Mayer, chairman for the day, traf- 
fic manager, Atkinson Milling Co.; 
Edward H. Boyle, vice president of 
the grain and milling division of the 
Traffic Cub, traffic manager of I. S. 
Joseph Co.; A. B. Marcy, vice presi- 
dent, Standard Milling Co.; A. E. 
Dornbach, director, Atkinson Milling 
Co.; Ben C. McCabe, president, Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange; Ron Ken- 
nedy, secretary, Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange; Geo. Gates, market editor, 


The Northwestern Miller; A. W. 
Johnson, president, grain and mill- 
ing division, (T. M.-Kurth Malting 


Co.); H. K. Relf, secretary, grain and 
milling division, (Minneapolis Traffic 
Assn.). 


———BREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB GOLF 
CLINIC SLATED APRIL 17 


CHICAGO—A golf clinic is planned 
for the regular monthly meeting of 
the Chicago Feed Club scheduled for 
the evening of April 17, in the Tow- 
ers of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Golf experts on the program are: 
Herb Graffis, columnist for the Sun- 
Times, Chicago, and Publisher of 
GOLFING magazine; lew Waldron, 
Columbia Chemical Co., Ine., Chi- 
cago, who is also a golf pro, and 
Chick Evans, a leading U.S. amateur 
golfer. The golfers will give an ex- 
hibition. 





——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CO-OP TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

KENSINGTON, KANSAS — A 
farmers cooperative has been formed 
here and funds subscribed to build 
a 200,000-bu. storage elevator. Con- 
struction will begin shortly and is 
expected to be completed by July 1, 
in time for this year’s harvest. Ross 
Ferguson is chairman of the board of 
directors. 





————BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS FIRM FILES 
FLOOD DAMAGE SUIT 


SALINA, KANSAS—The T. A. Kel- 
ley Co., Salina, has filed a $29,764 
damage suit in the U.S. District Court 
in Kansas City, against the Union 
Pacific and the Rock Island Rail- 
roads and the U.S. government. It 
charged negligence resulted in dam- 
age to six cars of wheat being shipped 
to the Rodney Milling Co. in Kansas 
City prior to the 1951 flood. 

The Salina firm. said it delivered 
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the wheat to the Union Pacific at 
Assaria, Kansas, on July 5 and 6, 
1951. The cars were delivered to the 
Rock Island in the Armourdale yards 
on July 10, 1951, and stored prior 
to delivery, it is said. 

The plaintiff asserts that the rail- 
roads should have had a sufficient 
grasp of the impending situation to 
move the cars before the flood July 
13. It also alleges that the federal 
weather bureau forecasters did not 
furnish adequate and correct infor- 
mation. 





Wheat Pact 
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by better than half a million bush- 
els; the Indonesian quota is ad- 
vanced by more than 2 million 
bushels. 

Downward quota adjustments of 
consequence for bulk wheat buyers 
were found for Italy which obtains 
a reduction of nearly 10 million bush- 
els, and Germany, which reduced its 
import guarantee by about the same 
amount. 

Significant upward adjustment was 
made in the case of Japan, where 
a new quota of 36 million bushels 
has been assigned. 

Asking for accession to the pact 
are Yugoslavia, Korea, Jordan and 
the Vatican City—a flour buyer. The 
entry of these nations into the pact 
is assured, IWA sources declare. 


Net Increase 


The new guaranteed export quan- 
tity is based on the inclusion of the 
U.K., with its predominant import 
guarantee of more than 177 million 
bushels. Including this later quan- 
tity, the total export commitment 
of the four exporting members of 
approximately 59542 million bushels 
represents a net increase of approxi- 
mately 15 million bushels. 

Consequently, it may be seen that 
if the U.K. remains adamant on 
the price issue and declines to sign 
the agreement, the net export mar- 
ket loss would be approximately 162 
million bushels. This figure would 
be subject to further reduction when 
quotas are assigned to the four na- 
tions which are now asking to ac- 
cede to the agreement. 

It may be assumed that their im- 
port quotas would be approximate- 
ly 20 million bushels in total, there- 
by bringing down any loss from Brit- 
ish withdrawal to roughly 140 mil- 
lion bushels, still leaving an export 
potential under a renewed pact of 
approximately 450 million bushels. 

This conclusion should be qualified 
or withheld until it is known what 
the attitude of the Indian and Cey- 
lonese governments will be toward 
signing the pact. The U.K. delegate 
has, up to the price vote, been in- 
fluencing those nations to hold with 
the U.K. stand for a lower makxi- 
mum price. 

The test within the next two weeks 
will be the stand of India and Cey- 
lon in backing up their price votes 
by signing up and the attitude of 
the U.K. since it has burnt its bridges 
behind on the price issue. The door 
is not closed to the U.K. approval 
of the pact, but it has worked itself 
into an embarrassing position from 
which to extricate itself. 

It is believed that a firm Canadian 
stand now on price to the U.K. out- 
side the agreement would influence 
the British to go along with the oth- 


-ers in approval and ratification of the 


new proposal. 
Immediate reaction to the price 


agreement on the part of influential 
Republican senators indicates that 
the Senate will ratify the document, 
although probably late in the ses- 
sion, a condition which will defer 
prompt opening sales for a new 
wheat agreement year. 

This situation would work more 
of a hardship on the flour buying 
nations than those requiring bulk 
wheat. Any Senate snag on bringing 
this ratification to a vote would cre- 
ate additional hardship and provoke 
additional market weakness to the 
U.S. price structure immediately after 
harvest when export business should 
be put into the market. 

The fact that the negotiations came 
to a successful, if not totally full. 
fruition, lacking current complete 
U.K. participation, is attributed to 
back-of-the-scenes activity on the 
part of D. A. FitzGerald, Mutual 
Security Agency official who called 
the shots for the U.S. and the ex- 
porter group. That so many of the 
importers were willing to align them- 
selves with the exporters’ request 
for a higher maximum price is at- 
tributed to the great prestige Dr. 
FitzGerald commands from the for- 
eign delegates, built on his reputa- 
tion for fairness during the years 
in which he ran the international 
allocation of cereal grains during the 
world shortage following the war. 

It had been known previously that 
the U.S. position was for a some- 
what higher price, allegedly $2.15 
bu., including carrying charges. This 
would have met a net price of $2.09. 
Consequently the acceptance of the 
$2.05 maximum by the U.S. was a 
relatively minor concession since the 
U.S. did obtain a 25¢ boost in the 
maximum. 

Under the new agreement, the $2.05 
maximum price does not represent 
any consideration of carrying 
charges which will have to be sub- 
ject of negotiation between buyers 
and sellers. This condition, accord- 
ing to exporters, is more equitable 
and will give importers a_ better 
chance to schedule their buying with- 
out suffering a carrying charge pen- 
alty which under previous rules was 
little short of a phony boost in the 
maximum price. 





Canadian Reaction 
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will not follow the example set by 
Australa in refusing to ratify unless 
Britain comes into the new pact. 
¥ ¥ 
Western Canada Reaction 

WINNIPEG—tThe proposed Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement met with 
mixed reception from farm leaders 
and government officials in western 
Canada. All have endorsed the prin- 
ciple of the IWA but there is some 
criticism of the $1.55 floor as being 
too low and some opposition to the 
ceiling being established at $2.05 in- 
stead of a higher level. 

Officials of the Farmers Union are 
among those offering criticism of the 
latter while some pool officials ex- 
press the belief that farmers on the 
whole will find the proposed IWA 
satisfactory and consider the price 
range a reasonable one. 

Saskatchewan's minister of agri- 
culture, I. C. Nollet, said the price 
indicated a major concession by the 
importing countries toward recogni- 
tion of increased farm production 
costs. The Saskatchewan Federation 
of Agriculture voted unanimously in 
favor of acceptance of the renewal 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED FOR PERMANENT POSITION 
in Texas’ finest residential town, best edu 
cational facilities, willing, experienced 
capable, reliable millwright. Good pay, 
steady, interesting work; excellent future 
The Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas 








FLOUR SALESMEN 
Salesmen acquainted with both carlot 
and Le.l. baking trade in Boston, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh areas wanted to 
sell a complete line of flours. Address 
627, The Northwestern Miller, 2272 Board 
of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, TN. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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CEREAL CHEMIST — NUTRITIONIST — 

15 years’ experience, wishes to be associ 

ated with progressive company Don 
Viault, 38 Edwin Place, Asheville, N. C 


YOUNG GERMAN MILLER WITH THREE 
years’ apprenticeship and some years’ ex 


experience as miller with German flour 


mills, now working in same capacity with 
Swedish mill, would like to work a year 
or two in medium size American mill 
For further details contact Alfred © 
Toepfer, Inc 1 Broadway New York 


4, N. ¥ 


LA SALLE HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY 


graduate, CPA student, with 10 years’ 
licensed grain inspectors’ experience, de 
sires position with unlimited opportunity 
for advancement. Prefer buying or some 
thing where both education and experi 
ence can be_ utilized Minimum $4,500 
Address 686, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—TWO PNEUMATIC SCALE 
fully automatic packaging lines. Will han 
dle all sizes up to 5 lbs., with or without 
wax liner units. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 14-16 Park Row, New York 38 
N. Y. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES © 
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FOR SALE—LAKE DELTON AT THE 
Dells Timme Flour and Feed Mill site 
complete with dam and water power, 
four-story building. Grain capacity 25,000 
bushels; warehouse space for 80 car loads 
Will sell with or without machinery 
Price $50,000, without machinery. Terms 
Write Joe Kaminski, Lake Delton, Wis 
or phone Wisconsin Dells 5201 





BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











under the 
Washington. 

Premier Douglas Campbell of Man- 
itoba on the other hand believed a 
higher ceiling price was justified but 
pointed out that it was preferable 
to have an agreement at the proposed 
price than no agreement at all. 


terms reported from 
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WHEAT: The Universal Foodstuff 


HERE is no need for me to re- 
peat, in any way, what has been 
said so brilliantly by our dis- 


tinguished guests from the U.S. and 
by Dr. J. M. McGrath and Dr. Percy E. 
Moore of our own country. Enrich- 
ment is here; we have been told 
what it has already done elsewhere. 
We have been shown the _ bright 
promise of what it can do in Canada. 
Now it is up to all of us to support 
the enrichment program with enthu- 
siasm, firm in the conviction that it 
is a great step forward in the public 
health of this country. 

I am going to talk to you about 
wheat as a universal foodstuff—the 
grain that exceeds all others in vol- 
ume of production—the principal ce- 
real of Western civilization — the 
mainstay of Canada’s export trade 
a matchless grain, truly the gift of 
the gods to Man. 

The three major cereal grains of 
the world are: wheat, corn and rice. 
These together with the minor 
grains, oats, millets and sorghums, 
constitute three quarters of the food- 
stuffs of the world’. Wheat and rice 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Dr. Larmour before the 
first Nutrition and Enrichment Con- 
ference for Canada in Toronto early 
this year. The author, director of re- 
search for the Maple Leaf company, 
emphasizes the “bright promise” of 
enrichment for Canada. 





represent over half the total grains, 


and if we exclude corn, which is 
mostly fed to animals, they represent 
about 68% of all grains used directly 
as human foodstuffs. 

Rice production predominates in 
the monsoon regions of southeastern 
Asia where about one billion people 
use it as their main source of food. 
Wheat is grown extensively through- 
out the temperate regions of the 
earth, particularly in flat, or prairie 
areas. Corn also requires flat land, 
but it cannot grow well as far north 
as wheat. 

All the cereal grains are of an- 
cient origin, although corn was not 
known in the Eastern hemisphere nor 
wheat in the Western hemisphere be- 
fore the 16th century. All of these 
grains have, at one time or another, 
served as the main foodstuffs for 
large numbers of people. Why, we 
may ask, have wheat and rice 
emerged as the two predominant ce- 
real grains of the world? This ques- 
tion becomes more pointed when we 
consider that some of the other 
grains, barley and oats actually yield 
more per acre and require no more 
man-power for their cultivation. 

There are two distinct reasons for 
the human preference shown towards 
wheat. Wheat meal, or flour, when 
mixed with water, forms a coherent 
elastic dough which when fermented 
with yeast can be made into leavened 
bread’. Secondly, the flour and the 
products made from it are bland in 
taste. Leavened foods have a pecu- 
liar attraction for Occidental peoples 
and are eaten whenever there is a 
choice. 


When all foodstuffs are onsidered on 


the dry weight basis. 

2This same property makes wheat flours 
suitable for alimentary pastes of many 
sorts, e.g., macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, etc 


By Dr. Ralph K. Larmour 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto 


The bland flavor, which also ap- 
plies to rice, makes the foodstuff 
acceptable as a staple article of diet, 
because it is an ideal carrier for a 
wide range of distinct flavors such as 
occur in butter, jams, fruits, meats 
and many other minor articles of a 
varied diet. Even in China, the great- 


est rice-growing country, rice is es- 
teemed as the superior cereal, while 
barley, millet, soybean and corn are 
regarded as “poor man's cereal.” 

I might note in passing that an- 
other great staple foodstuff that 
emerged from America at about the 
same time as corn, namely white po- 
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tatoes, also possesses this property 
of bland flavor. In the course of 400 
years, it has outstripped all other 
vegetables, and on gross tonnage ex- 
ceeds any other human foodstuff in 
the world except wheat. (Of course, 
on a dry matter basis it is exceeded 
by the three leading cereal grains, 


wheat, rice and corn.) 
Corn, which has a distinct flavor, 
has become animal feed, while the 


potato, which started out in Europe 
as animal feed, has become a domi- 
nant human foodstuff. 

Rye, the only other bread cereal, 
is losing its place in the human diet 
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Hudson foresters choose a stand of prime timber for multiwall Kraft from Hudson's 435,000 acres. They practice 


selective harvesting, always leaving parent trees to help with the new crop, by natural reseeding. 






















Careful selection of trees for mech- 
anized cutting gives uniform quality 
and dependable supplies of raw mate- 
rials for pulp making. 








































Every year about 1% million south- 
ern pine seedlings are planted on 
Hudson tree farms. 





Here is why HUDSON can 
guarantee Multiwall Sacks 
against breaking on the packer 


REASON NUMBER 1 


HUDSON GROWS ITS OWN TREES 


Tree farming is big business with Hudson. Every month the company’s Palatka, Florida, 


mill converts 620 freight carloads, 2,515 truck loads, and 10 barge loads of company-grown 
pine into long-fiber Kraft. 
By growing its own trees, Hudson can exert iron-clad control of Multiwall Sack quality 


and delivery schedules. This is one reason why Hudson can guarantee to replace without 


cost all Hudson Multiwall Sacks that fail on your packing or closing machines. 






———— 
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the World's most fully 
GUARANTEED 
Multiwall Sack 


No obligation. 


Ti 
| Fi 
Send for these 3 helpful folders: 


“Avoid Breakage,” “Dependable Source of Supply,” 
and latest issue of "Sack Sense.” Also full details 


on Hudson's unusual Replacement Guarantee, 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP., 
Dept. 245 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Zimmerman’ states that “The long- 
term tendency is toward using rye as 
a feed crop rather than as a bread 
grain.” Production has slowly de- 
clined during the past 50 years from 
1.8 billion bu. to about 1.5 billion bu. 
while at the same time the world’s 
population has increased by 50% 
(from 1.6 to 2.4 billion). During this 
same period wheat production and 
use have almost doubled. 

It seems evident that with any 
choice in the matter, the world’s peo- 


ples would choose either rice or 
» W Zimime World's Resources 
ind Industries er and Brothers, 1951 
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wheat as the cereal component of 
their diets. When these are not avail- 
able, owing to short supplies at home, 
or lack of purchasing power to buy 
them abroad, the poorer inhabitants 
will turn to the “inferior” grains* 
such as rye, barley, corn, millet and 
sorghum which can be grown in their 
localities. 


Food Resources of the World 


Canada is one of the few remain- 
ing countries in the world capable of 


‘In reality these lesser grains are not 
particularly inferior to wheat and rice 
nutritionally, but only from the standpoint 


of popularity amongst consumers. 


growing more food than is needed for 
its own population, even though we 
have one of the highest food intake 
levels. Our surplus foodstuffs, prin- 
cipally in the form of wheat, may 
even prove troublesome for us _ be- 
cause there are some vague fears 
that we may not be able to get rid 
of them, in a manner deemed satis- 
factory. 

We belong to a small coterie of 
nations, together with Australia, Ar- 
gentina, New Zealand and US., 
which possess more than the mini- 
mum amount of land needed to feed 
their people. In brief, we own more 














Billions and Billions 
of Flour Sacks ago... 


NIBROC WHITE 
made paper history! 


A quarter of a century ago, Brown Com- 
pany introduced Nibroc White—the first 
bleached kraft developed specifically for 
flour sack manufacturing! 

Since then, billions and billions of flour 
sacks have been made of Nibroc White— 
because manufacturers know they can de- 
pend on Nibroc for 


Superior Strength! Exceptionally 
tough and highly flexible, Nibroc 
White gives far greater protection... 
guarantees safe and sound delivery of 
the product. 


Superior Printability! Nibroc 
White has outstanding built-in print- 
ing qualities that provide bright, sharp 
reproduction at high speed with clean, 
fast drying. 
Long experience and years of technical 
skill are behind Nibroc White. It has 
become America’s leading flour sack paper 
for dependable packaging. For samples 
and detailed information write Dept. 


RH-4 Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 








CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 


150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROC PAPERS 
NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC KOWTOWLS * BERMICO SEWER 
PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES * ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 
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than our fair share of productive !and 
compared with the rest of the world. 

This puts us in the uneasy position 
of being the envy of the underfed 
nations, whose people comprise about 
two-thirds of the world’s population. 
We are beginning to worry about it. 

Ever since 1946, when the Food & 
Agriculture Organization published 
its first ‘““World Food Survey,” show- 
ing how much food there is avail- 
able, and how it is distributed, there 
has been an increasing number of 
books, articles, speeches and news re- 
ports dealing with the growing 
threat of famine in the over crowded 
regions of the earth—China, India, 
Japan, Java, Malaya, and many other 
smaller states. Our trouble here in 
Canada is that we cannot get very 
excited about all these warnings be- 
cause we feel no lack of food, but 
on the contrary are burdened with 
a surplus. The whole situation seems 
unreal to us. 

When the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations’ speaking of food sup- 
plies, voices the warning: ‘‘We face 
here one of the greatest challenges to 
our civilization. Either we must find 
effective ways to answer it by the 
peaceful, evolutionary means _ pro- 
claimed in the United Nations char- 
ter, or we shall find ourselves en- 
gulfed in a succession of violent up- 
heavals that will bring widespread 
chaos,” we shrug it off as something 
that does not concern us here. 

Very recently Keenleyside’, writing 
about the threats to our democratic 
world, warned that in addition to the 
immediate danger from Communist 
imperialism; there exists a second 
danger almost as great, namely that 
the under-privileged two-thirds of 
the world’s people are in active revolt 
against their sufferings. 

Their discontent stems from hun- 
ger, disease and poverty. 

The tremendous growth in popula- 
tion without the corresponding 
growth of food supplies is what 
alarms everyone who thinks seriously 
about it. To many experts the future 
is hopelessly beclouded—no solution 
except drastic control of population 
growth seems possible—they accept 
famines as inevitable in the near 
future. 

To others there appears to be a 
definite possibility of feeding the 
world even at its present rate of 
population increase, if we applied all 
our scientific know-how toward in- 
creasing the productivity of present 
cultivated lands, and towards bring- 
ing into production all other land 
suitable for cultivation. Salter’, for 
example, believes that the FAO goals 
for 1960 could be exceeded by bring- 
ing into use one billion acres of tropi- 
cal soils and 300 million acres of 
oiher soils, which he asserts are suit- 
able for crop production. Others state 
that practically all the arable land 
on earth is now under crop and that 
any new land brought into cultivation 
barely offsets the fertile land lost 
through wind and water erosion by 
mismanagement. 

Where the truth lies amidst these 
conflicting statements, I am not pre- 
pared to judge, but one thing secms 
certain, and that is that unless we 
get direct action soon, the flood of 
population must inevitably submerge 
us all, or else give way to famines, 
wars and pestilence. 


The demands of two-thirds of the 

Trveve Lie as reported in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, Oct. 20, 1952 

Ir. Hugh Keenleysicde “Is Military De 
fense Enough?" Toronto Saturday Night 
I 6, 1952. Dr. Keeniesside, well-known 
Canadian, is now Director-General of United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administra 
tion 

"Robert M. Salter —Worid 


Soil and Fer 
tilizer Resources in Ltelation tu Food Nerds 


Science, May 28, 1947 
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earth’s peoples for food cannot go 
unheeded. The wealthy nations must 
either sacrifice some of their food or 
relieve the congested areas by ac- 
cepting immigrants. In either event 
our surpluses will be finally whittled 
down. Eventually our standard of liv- 
ing will drop: we shall tend to ap- 
proach the world average instead of 
getting away from it as we have done 
during the past century. It is possi- 
ble that Canadians have already at- 
tained, or are very close to, the apex 
in living conditions as far as food is 
concerned. 

Let us now take a quick look at 
some of the diets of the world, in 
order to appraise more clearly just 
where we stand relatively. Compari- 
sons can be made in a number of 
ways, such as total calorie intake per 
capita, percentage of animal products 
in the diet, or percentage of cereal 
grains 

Perhaps the most concise estimate 
of dietary levels is derived by use of 
Bennett’s® classification of foods into 
two groups, namely—(1) Cereals 
“Potatoes,” the potatoes including 
white and sweet potatoes and cas- 
sava, and (2) all other foods. This is 
in effect a division into the low-priced 
staples and the high-priced ‘‘protec- 
tive foods,” which include the green 
and yellow vegetables, the fruits, and 
all animal products. 

At low subsistence levels the per- 
centage of the total food derived 
from cereals-potatoes is very high, 
while in well-to-do countries the per- 
centage of the more expensive food- 
stuffs is high. Bennett’s classification 
of countries on this basis shows that 
less than 10% of mankind, living in 
the U.S., Canada, United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, Sweden and Switzer- 
land have a diet in which the cheaper 
cereal-potato fraction is held to 30- 
10°: of the total. At the other ex- 
treme, namely 80-90% cereals-pota- 
toes, are 64% of the earth’s people. 

Expressed slightly differently’, the 
average diet for North America con- 
sists of: grain 40%, fruits and vege- 
tables 33%, animal products 27%; 
that of Asia consists of: grain 83%, 
fruits and vegetables 14%, animal 
products 3%. The averages for the 
world are: grain 73%, fruits and 
vegetables 18%, animal products 9%. 

The average values for North 
America are pulled down by the West 
Indies, Mexico and Central America. 
Actually in Canada and U.S.A., which 
have practically the highest dietary 
standards in the world, the division 
is almost one-third for each of the 
three classes, grains, fruits and vege- 
tables and animal products. 

When the inevitable shift toward 
lower dietary standards begins in 
North America, and other high-level 
countries, where will the changes oc- 
cur? 

If we can judge by what has hap- 
pened in other countries, it seems 


M kK Bennett Internat nal Contrasts 
oe l umption, Geographical Review 
Ju 1941, Quoted by Zimmerman, p, 188 





Cable Address: © DorFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 
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certain that the proportion of cereals 
will increase at the expense of animal WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. N V Algemeene Handel-en 
products and likely of fruits and veg- FLOUR IMPORTERS . * Industrie Maatschappy 


: 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
etables too’. For all these high-level Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 


> - . a “ ” 
fae ttnamaal’ acer Se ’ P . 17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN } NI 
countries ‘‘cereal’’ essentially means 26/28 High st. KIRKCALDY MEELU E 


wheat. Cable 




















“Philip,” Dundee (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Although there already has been Vi WS 
a gradual reduction of animal prod- ‘i we Bisoremmrackt 200 
ucts in many of the high-level coun- VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- yyeery 
tries, there has also been a marked MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. ar, AMetaaeas = BOLAND 
reduction in the proportion of cereal IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
foodstuffs. This may be partially ex- CEREAL PRODUCTS Importers of 


plained by the increase in white su- Ungerplein 2. * Rotterdam, Holland 


gar consumption, which although Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 
cheap enough on the basis of its cal- 
orie content, is nevertheless a kind 


of luxury food in countries where it ~ > N se oe 
has to be imported. The high-level FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


countries are the greatest users of 




















OSLO, NORWAY FLOUR AGENT 
(Continued on page 38) FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Denmark, Finland, i iesiiin« Wiis Cieiiemeinnia Maeee 
F. A. Pearson and F. A. Harper—The Norway, Sweden Cable Addres “Asbjornstad 
World's Hunger, Cornell University Press Cable Address: “Flormel,"’ Oslo able ddress ijornatac 
1945 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, Established 1899 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS itse bu 8 J 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 OSLO, NORWAY Established 1868 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 

















Importers of Flour and 








W. H. Rutherfurd Other Cereals 
D. Db. P. Howie John Simpson A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. Rueenes 2008 POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Flour, Grain and Feed 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 94 Meent ROTTERDAM Te eee. 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred ‘y ss: “'R ' ais ee 
Cable Address Rurodam, Rotterdam 


“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 





Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"' Glasgow 

















ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | | N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


FLOUR IMPORTERS VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 1° 
ao eit ge oo sini . ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 P.O.B. 183 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin GRAIN ° OILCA KES e OILSEEDS 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: “Johnny” Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 














Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, AMSTERDAM 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Sob. Sechanmntened 141 Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford ¢ Phone 3316 
Manager 








The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 21 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 


sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 





Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 











Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 


1, Colorado. 

May 4-5 — Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11 — Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, TIL; sec. A. C. Bredesen, 5050 
France Ave. So., Minneapolis 10, 
Minn, 

May 11-13 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
809 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 138-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 


Policies of this Company : F a States wags a alge ig dg — gg ing Mire 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street ew Jor western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill, Dallas, Texes © San Francisco, Calif. | Montreal, Canada York 16, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Exceptional 
< Storage Facilities 


MILLING 
_ WHEATS 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 


growing areas. We originate wheat from SAAD Cy 


i 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- ° 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- q 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


e Fi ~~ i Sel 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 





Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS » FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
- MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL | 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,500,000 Bua. 
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Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va, 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


June 5—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


June 14-16—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Ill. 


June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 438!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-83—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















GRAIN SERVICE’? 


Cuenponere 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 
Norfolk 
Nashville 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Buffalo 
Toledo 
Columbus 


Norfolk 
Nashville 
Louisville 


GRAIN COMPANYZ 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac comPaANy 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il! 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
' MBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 





Jones was visiting friends who 
were showing off their new baby. 
The new infant gurgled and cooed 
while the visitor listened attentively. 

“You know,” he said, “ I think 
he’ll grow up to be a news commen- 
tator.” 

The startled parents asked why. 

“Because he says more things that 
sound well and mean absolutely 
nothing than any other human I 


ever saw.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
If it weren't for taxes, dependents, 
and unnecessary luxuries, many of 
us would be rich. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
If they’d give poor old Dad track 
shoes instead of slippers, maybe he 
could get to the lounging chair first. 


¢?¢¢ 
Nobody knows where the plumber 
goes on weekends, but presumably 
he goes off fishing with the doctor, 
the locksmith, and the television re- 


pair man. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
The sign read: “Ladies Ready to 
Wear Clothes.” Below it, someone 
had written, “It’s about time!” 


¢¢¢ 

A bachelor never quite gets over 
the idea he is a thing of beauty and 
a boy forever. 

¢¢¢ 

The poet Louis Untermeyer was 
attending a costume party one eve- 
ning. He was looking his silliest in a 
ridiculous paper hat, tooting a horn 
for nobody's benefit. 

Just at that moment a young col- 
lege girl walked up to him and 
looked him up and down scornfully. 
Then she turned on her heel. “Huh!” 
she snapped, “and you're Required 


Reading!” 
¢$?¢ 


Tails do not wag dogs although 
two generations of earth’s people 
are nearing exhaustion from follow- 
ing leaders who think they can prove 


this point. 
¢?¢¢ 


A Canadian women advertised re- 
cently for a cook and received doz- 
ens of applications for the job. She 
decided in favor of a woman in a 
small Alberta town and wrote ad- 
vising her to report for work. 

A few days later she received a 
letter: “Dear Madam,” it said. “Sor- 
ry to have to turn down your offer 
but handwriting analysis is my hob- 
by and after examining yours I have 
to say you'll never amount to much 
and you and me would never hit it 
off. Yours truly.” 

¢?¢?¢ 

Some Hollywood movies look as 
if they weren’t released—they es- 
caped, 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weaitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

— HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAte: 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * sr 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















Wheat 
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sugar’. In Canada and the US., the 
decline of flour use is almost equal 
to the rise in sugar use. However 
there appears to be a limit, around 
120 Ib. per capita per year, for sugar 
consumption, and hence future shifts 
toward plant products will be toward 
the cereal grains, particularly wheat. 

Growth of population in the high- 
level countries will be almost entirely 
in the cities, because the agricultural 
areas of ail these countries are fully 
exploited now". Costs of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits and of animal prod- 
ucts must therefore remain relatively 
high for an increasing proportion of 
the people; bakery bread will provide 
the cheapest available calories. Both 
the flour-milling and the baking in- 
dustries will assume greater impor- 
tance in national feeding. 

If these conclusions are correct, as 


When crop ire i to animals instead 
being eaten dir t ! human beings, 

‘ f their calorie value 
form of milk 
food values 
calories,” while 
original calories." 


before the re-emerme n the 
meat Wie peal 0 these 


calories are re 
derived calorie 
te food require 
we must cor 
tion to original 
7. For example 
4 $0 of which S800 is 
thimal product th total original calories 
nvolved are ‘oo ophu 800 times 1 equals 
original calorie that must be grown 
ily such a diet. Sugar, a percentage 
th diet, ranges from 
Denmarl to 6.6% for China 
Low-level countris eannot tind the money 
to pay for imported sugar 
See EK. Gi. Pleva (as reported by Andrew 
Koes) in the Toronto Star Weekly, Jan. 19, 
: 1 page 1 


Roughly Ven ' il 


Henee toa caleulate ple 
t 1 high-level diet 
et the derived calorie por 
ilor by using the factor 





We are 


buyers of F E EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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I believe they are, enriched bread and 
flour are bound to play an increasing 
part in providing sound nutrition, not 
only in Canada and the US., but let 
u; hope, in all the other high-lcve! 
countries of the world. We can f ‘ce 
the prospect cf having to eat a higher 
percentage of cereal foodstuffs, if we 
know that they are a good source 
of the essential B vitamins. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Shoppers Decide 
im Seconds When 
at Super Markeis 


It takes shoppers an average of 30 
seconds or less to decide to buy a 
specific biscuit, cookie or cracker 
package from massed displays of 
these items in super markets, accord- 
ing to the latest study of consumer 
shopping habits by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Out of a total of more than 5,000 
shoppers, timed in biscuit and crack- 
er departments, the study showed 
that 45% of them spent an average 
of 30 seconds each buying biscuits or 
cookies; 38% averaged 26 seconds 
each buying crackers (soda, saltines, 
etc.) and 10% averaged 29 seconds 
each to make multiple purchases of 
biscuits or cookies, and crackers. 

Seven per cent of the shoppers, 
the study also reported, stopped and 
looked at the display—but did not 
buy. These non-buyers spent almost 
twice as much time before the dis- 
plays as those who made purchases. 


The majority who “bought crack- 
ers, biscuits or cookies had no spe- 
cific item in mind when they entered 
the store,”’ the study pointed out, add- 
ing that “decisions to buy were made 
at the point of sale.”’ This conclusion 
is based on the findings of another 
Du Pont consumer survey, which dis- 
closed that 89.1% of biscuits or 
cookies, and 73.6% of crackers, 
bought in self-service markets are 
store decisions. 

In a summary, the study stated in 
self-service stores, any cracker, bis- 
cuit or cookie package must be its 
own salesman, “It must work fast to 
ell itself. It must attract attention 
and convince the shopper . . . in 
seconds.” 

The study was made during a normal 
shopping week—Monday through Sat- 
urday—in modern super markets in 
several American cities. Shoppers, 
selected at random, were timed upon 
entering and leaving the cracker and 
biscuit departments, and their pur- 
chases recorded. Non-buyers also 
were timed. 

Copies of the study, “Decisions in 
Seconds,’ may be obtained from local 
company representatives, or from the 
Du Pont Film Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Del. 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





High 
Protein 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN HTLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 






































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 





Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F, J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY - W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden. Mass. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 




















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 
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The 
BINSON 
Willing Co 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











H. C. MEINING 


i229 "nee Tate & COD. cuicacos ne 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!'":© 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
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The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 








List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each Ca- 
nadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the basis 
of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and grain 
storage capacity is also furnished when avail- 
able. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, rye 
mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills and 
durum mills in the United States are appended 
to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


List 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Services 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 





*Original letters available on request 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the exten- 
sive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
© The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


April 14, 1953 


outstanding 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
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PRODUCTION OF STEEL 


... the similarity is that both are technical 
procedures calling for experience, skill and 
fine tools. The N-A Flour Service Division 
offers these qualities to you and your con- 
sultants: 

Over 25 years of experience in flour treat- 

ment. 

Skill, maintained by daily handling of 


flour treatment problems, in both field 
and laboratory. 
Fine tools — Dyox for maturing, Nova- 
delox for color improvement, and N-Rich- 
ment-A for enriching. 
Call your nearby N-A Serviceman today for 
the benefits of N-A’s “smooth-running” ma- 


turing, color improvement and enrichment. 
“Dyox"’, ‘‘Novadelox”’ and “‘N-Richment-A’’. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OQVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 




















Lie Down on 
This Job and Be Proud of It! 


It’s easy, painless, and takes but a few minutes of your time. 
It costs you nothing. But by doing it you may save a life and 


help protect your country. 


The job? Giving blood—one of the most important jobs 
facing us today. Whole blood and plasma are the only means 
of saving the lives of thousands of wounded soldiers, and of 


countless civilians here at home. And plasma is desperately 


needed to make up a large national blood “reserve” to care 
for people injured in emergencies. Fires, floods and other 


disasters require huge supplies (and so would enemy air 


attacks). They can be built up only with your help. 


Call your local Red Cross chapter for an appointment—now, 
before you forget it. Your contribution will be turned over 
to the National Blood Program—which, incidentally, needs 
all types of blood. Think how proud you'll be, lying there 


giving blood to save the life of one of your fellow-Americans! 


AMERICANS ARE ROLLING UP THEIR SLEEVES 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Has the role of ash been overplayed in 
the sale of flour? An experienced miller 


One Miller’s Comments 
About Ash in Flour 


By Getchell Dawson 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Getchell Daw- 
son is the nom-de-plume assigned to 
a mill superintendent in the South- 
west who has some pronounced—and 
interesting—comments and recom- 
mendations regarding the place of 
the ash test in flour specifications. 
This journal is making an exception 
in the use of a fictitious name in pre- 
senting the accompanying article to 
its readers, but it was the only 
condition under which the author 
would permit its publication. Wheth- 
er or not you agree with Mr. Daw- 
son, you'll find his comments, based 
on more than 40 years of experience, 
interesting and provocative. 


¥ ¥ 


N his address before the ‘Flour 
I Workshop” of the American As- 

sociation of Cereal Chemists last 
December, Ellis D. English, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., suggested that the chemists and 
millers look for some other measure 
of flour quality to replace the ash 
test. 

The writer is an operative miller 
who has been engaged in milling be- 
fore and since the inception and use 
of the ash test in flour mills. Looking 
back some 40 years, I recall that the 
sales department is responsible for 
including ash along with other speci- 
fications in the sale of flour. 

The new information, at that time, 
gave the salesmen a lift. The ash con- 
tent of his flour was something dif- 
ferent with which to attract and in- 
fluence the buyer. The buyers, being 
a shrewd and eager lot, caught onto 
the extent that mills soon found 
themselves guaranteeing the percent- 
age of ash the various grades of flour 
would contain. This was, to my way 
of thinking, a mistake which has 
haunted the miller from that time up 
to now, for reasons which I will at- 
tempt to point out. 

We have flexible mills, staffed with 
skilled millers, but experience has 
convinced many that ash, as well as 
other specifications for flour, cannot 
be maintained at given levels indefi- 
nitely. The complexity of all matter 


involved makes it impossible to reduce 
milling to an “exact” science. 

If the weather conditions and the 
mill mix never changed, it could be 
done. But with changing wheat crops 
and changing weather, the answer is 
“No.” However, through the joint ef- 
forts of mill management, the AACC, 
mill builders, and the Association of 
Operative Millers, milling knowledge 
and procedure has progressed from a 
crude beginning to a high level of ac- 
complishment and, perhaps, continued 
research will some day reveal all of 
the answers. 

The most urgent need at the mo- 
ment is to find some way of persuad- 
ing the sales department to sell flour 
milled to make bread or cake or bis- 
cuits or pancakes or cookies, instead 
of. selling flour that will meet with an 
ash test. It might be helpful, too, if 
the sales departments studied their 
costs more, instead of their competi- 
tors’ selling prices. 

It is of great credit to the milling 
industry, as Mr. English remarked, 
to have the “know-how” to furnish 
150 different combinations of flour, to 
serve aS many purposes, which will 
do the job for the customer, depend- 
ably and economically. 

The large, modern mechanized 
bakeshops, operated by multiple-unit 
organizations, are great consumers of 
flour. Naturally, all mills seek their 
patronage and have been accused of 
cutting one another's throats to get 
it. Flour, to serve their needs, is 
strictly a high-class specification 
proposition with all the qualities and 
time elements built in, so it will pass 
through the shop on time and pro- 
duce a loaf of bread which, in all re- 
spects, will satisfy the bakery en- 
gineer. To produce flour capable of 
such performance is an achievement 
of which any mill can be proud. Pro- 
duction of such flour is deserving of 
appreciation and should result in a 
reasonable profit, both to the miller 
and to the baker. 

A matter which seems unfair to 
the writer is, that after turning out 
such a wonderful flour, if, for some 
unintentional reason, the ash seems 


thinks it has. He says the ash content of 
flour is not an absolute measure of the 
degree of extraction until it is related to 
the ash content of the wheat from which 
it was milled. He would either get rid of 
the ash test or use it properly. 


to have exceeded the limit by a cou- 
ple of points, there’s the devil to pay. 
The buyer seems to think that he has 
been cheated and the miller becomes 
a set-up for an adjustment on the 
price, or possibly the whole ship- 
ment is rejected. 

Ash is a puzzling and irritating 
thing to the miller. One cannot see, 
feel, taste or smell it in a sample of 
flour. The miller must burn a sample 
of flour in an ash muffle to find out 
how much of the objectionable stuff 
is in the flour. 

The chemists tell us that ash con- 
sists of calcium and phosphorus and 
other minerals that go to build 
strong bones and teeth and is so es- 
sential when we figure out the right 
formula to feed chickens or pigs; but 
in flour, that’s something else. 

Ash, it seems to me, has always 
been over-played in the sale of flour, 
and there is a need to do something 
about it. That “do something about 
it’’ could be to dispense with the ash 
test entirely, and find some other 
method to measure the flour extrac- 
tion, or raise the maximum to a fig- 
ure which will adjust for the natural 
causes in ash variation without loss 
to the miller. 


Change Would Not Harm Bakers 


This can be done, and without 
harming the baking industry, as com- 
petition will require mills to produce 
flour which is pure and white and 
which will have all of the qualities 
necessary to all kinds of good baking 
performance. 

Persons associated with the flour 
business who are not familiar with 
the reasons for more or less ash in 
flour are given the impression that 
ash is an all-important factor in bak- 
ing performance. The truth is, how- 
ever, that ash has little to do with it, 
and percentage-wise, represents the 
least in quantity of all the constitu- 
ents of flour. 

Those of us who have spent our 
adult lifetime in milling, having 
judged thousands of samples of flour 
from all types of wheat, and then ob- 
serving the results of as many ash 


tests have come to the conclusion 

that there are two simple reasons for 

the variation in the amount of ash 
found in flour milled to the same 
grade and extraction. 

The principal reason is that wheat 
itself varies in ash content. It seems 
to me rather meaningless to rely up- 
on the ash test as an indication of the 
degree of milling, without knowing 
the ash content of the wheat from 
which the flour was milled. 

Another and lesser reason for va- 
riation in ash can be found by ob- 
serving who performed the test—a 
high or low ash chemist. 

Mill chemists have, through the 
years, made great progress in their 
laboratory techniques. I enjoy the 
friendship of many of them who are 
leaders in their profession. They are 
honest and sincere, but they are also 
human and are liable to human er- 
rors just the same as the miller or 
the boss. 

A Check-up on Check-ups 

The figures which will be given for 
consideration are not presented here 
with any intention of discrediting 
anyone, but to point out the fallacy 
of placing too much emphasis on the 
quantity of ash found in a sample of 
flour. 

The following figures have been 
taken from monthly check-ups on ash 
tests covering a period of nine 
months, with from 25 to 50 chemists 
reporting. Those chemists are em- 
ployed by the best cereal technology 
laboratories in the country. Please 
observe the high, low and average 
values for the same samples. 

Low High Av. Low High Av.erage no 
Low High Average 
380 423 403 
433 A84 459 
391 418 410 
375 404 .387 
391 446 428 
344 A412 394 
419 440 A27 
A427 438 
387 A400 

All tests calculated to an average 


(Continued 


‘ 


on page 18a) 
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How you benefit 
from Victor’s 
baking laboratory 


Let’s look at the record. 


It’s a fact that Victor is known as 
headquarters for leavening. The reason is 
simple. For 55 years, Victor has specialized 
in the development and manufacture of 
leavening materials. The unequaled 
know-how gained from this experience 
equips Victor to better deal with 

leavening problems. Consider, too, that 
many of the outstanding developments 


in chemical leavening have come from Victor. 


That’s why ... no matter what your 
problem in leavening may be... it will 
pay you to come to Victor... 

the leader in leavening. The 
outstanding combination of 

Victor’s baking laboratory 

and staff of research and 

technical experts are here 

to serve you. Your 


inquiry is welcome. 


i 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


+141 W. JACKSON BLVD. loa lier. \clome mi Gel, (eo) b) * Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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Management Techniques of Feed and Flour Mills 


By John P. Burrell 


r i MHE word “nutrition” should be 
one of the most interesting 
words to each of us because it 

affects our lives; but to most of us 
it means something to eat, good or 
bad, and is of little significance other 
than something we should do three 
or more times a day. 

It is our opinion that the study 
and teaching of nutrition should be 
a major subject in all stages of 
schooling from the _ kindergarten 
through college. 

The average man or woman knows 
very little about nutrition and its 
effect upon the embryo of the child 
or animal or the effects of feeding 
the embryo and the influence of nu- 
trition through the life and repro- 
ductive cycle of either one. 

In the rapid whirl of activities of 
business today, those of us in the 
feed business had better get start- 
ed on the subject of nutrition in the 
feeding of animals or we will be 
standing at the depot looking at the 
tail lights as the train goes by. 

You gentlemen represent the end 
of the feed business which has to 
do with the creation of production; 
so, being on the originating end of 
producing nutrition for animals, you 
should know something about your 
daily jobs as they affect nutrition 
for the animals eating your feeds. 

More eggs, more meat, more milk 
per animal unit is what we must 
produce 

We can no longer be satisfied with 
losing 50% of our pig crop, 20% of 
the laying hens and 30% of our calf 


crop on farms. Faulty nutrition is 
a major contributing factor to these 
losses. 

How can you, as a mill manager 
or production manager, foreman or 
plant production man make a defi- 
nite contribution to the control and 
improvement of these problems? 

You don’t have to be a chemist, 
nutrition man or director of research 
to play a most important part; in 
fact, we are paying too much atten- 
tion to things we cannot control as 
compared with things we can con- 
trol in the production of commercial 
feeds today. 

The nutritional requirements of all 
types of farm animals of all ages are 
generally known today. 

Information for formulas is avail- 
able from many sources, but there 
is a definite need for selection and 
control of ingredients. 

More knowledge of nutritional re- 
sults from proper combinations or 
sources of nutrition such as vita- 
mins, minerals, amino acids, anti- 
biotics and greater control and su- 
pervision of manufacturing to give 
the feeder more milk, more meat and 
more eggs at lower costs, plus su- 
perior results from breeding, health 
control, management and _ feeding 
programs, are the end results for our 
efforts. 

It is now necessary to consider 
many new ingredients or new ele- 
ments of nutrition in our rations for 
tomorrow's results, some of which 
were unknown only a few years ago. 
Some of these new ingredients re- 
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quire new methods of mixing and 
careful processing to prevent de- 
struction when coming in contact 
with other ingredients, and it is only 
through product controlled manufac- 
turing that this can be done to pro- 
tect the feeder. 

We must remember that our feed- 
ers are acquiring more knowledge 
and making larger investments in 
plants and equipment for their live- 
stock and poultry on their farms. 

We must also remember that re 
search and scientific knowledge has 
spurred competition, and research 
and product control will enable only 
those feed manufacturers who apply 
them to their businesses to keep pace 
or lead in the future. 

The term “product control” means 
the coordination of effort by 
eral groups of people: 

1. Research people. 

2. Buyers. 

3. Mill production. 

4. Quality Control Department. 

These four groups are responsible 
for the production of feeds which 
will give superior, medium, fair or 
poor results. 


sev- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
delivered by Mr. Burrell at a district 
meeting of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, and is reprinted from 
the AOM Bulletin. 





The Purchasing Department must 
be able to supply the Product Con- 
trol Department with answers to the 
following questions: 

1. Can ingredients be supplied in 
usable quantities? 

2. Is the ingredient uniform or 
every car different? For example 
Dehydrated alfalfa varies in protein 
10% to 26°. Carotene, 6 to 160,000 
units. Cottonseed meal varies in pro- 
tein from 34% to 46%. 

3. Are the ingredients acceptable 
to the law, to the trade, customer, 
dealer and salesman? 

4. Is the ingredient economical 
for the purpose intended ? 

5. Can the ingredient be used 
safely and is it nutritionally efficient 
with all other ingredients used in 
any formulation? 
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Recently we had an _ experience 
where an executive ordered a change 
in the buying of a certain ingredient 
because he was advised by a buyer 
that they could save $10 ton. 

Upon arrival of the material it 
was found the new ingredient had 
to be ground. The firm had to pay 
the freight covering a distance of 
about 700 miles. Then they found 
out that it would not mill properly 
and had to be disposed of. Their loss 
was about $30 ton. 


All Departments Involved 
The other three departments are 
involved in one or more ways in 
carrying out a program of control 


te TRIN ay 


complete production control 
which eventually produce pulp 
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in the manufacturing of commercial 
feeds. 

A. Formulas are developed by Re- 
search people in colleges or within 
your own organizations. Research 
men are obliged to keep fully in- 
formed of all published material in 
the field of nutrition, milling, engi- 
neering, etc. 

B. No one can formulate for a 
quality product and allow buyers to 
be bargain buyers regardless of qual- 
ity and uniformity. The buying de- 
partments program must be devel- 
oped to insure proper sources of sup- 
ply in sufficient quantities for con- 
tinuous production. 





C. Inspection and analysis of sup- 
plies must not be overlooked to help 
insure control of the manufactured 
products. By continued inspection and 
analysis of all materials delivered, 
the performance of shippers may be 
established and if ingredients are 
purchased on a standard basis the 
buyers will soon find their jobs are 
much easier because of the shipper’s 
desire to cooperate. Then when prob- 
lems do arise, they can be worked 
out on a friendly exchange of infor- 
mation. Then it is rarely necessary 
to cut a shipper off the list. 

D. There are virtually no physical 
ways to check the accuracy of mixing 
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in mills. Techniques such as deter- 
minations for calcium, phosphorus, 
salt or protein can be used with vari- 
ous feed products or premixes to 
determine whether five or ten spot 
samples taken progressively through 
a batch or through a continuous 
run are alike or not. This is cur- 
rently proving a very necessary tool 
in throwing the spotlight on prob- 
lems. 

E. In some instances materials 
can be graded into two or more dif- 
ferent stock piles by means of analy- 
sis. An example is carotene in dehy- 
drated alfalfa. This selective use of 
ingredients is important both qual- 
ity-wise and cost-wise. 

F. It should be remembered that 
there are many more nutritive fac- 
tors to be controlled today due to 
the expanded knowledge of animal 
nutrition. New discoveries are being 
made daily. Because of this, research 
laboratories are being called upon 
to make long lists of determinations, 
such as for moisture, protein, fat, 
fiber, salt, calcium, phosphorus, 
iodine, manganese, magnesium, poi- 
sons or heavy metals, fluorine, iron, 
copper, cobalt and many other mi- 
croscopic identifications of ingredi- 
ents. 

It can be seen from such a list 
why a laboratory is necessary and 
why research and product control 
is a must in the commercial feed 
industry today. 

G. Even though we will never 
have the storage facilities to allow 
material being held aside until full 
laboratory analysis reports are com- 
pleted on the material, we can still 
get most of the value out of our de- 
terminations. It means that the phy- 
sical properties of the ingredients 
such as off-odor, poor color, caking 
and that sort of thing, will need 
to be the clues used by the man 
accepting or rejecting ingredients at 
the mills. It is then always possible 
to set aside the material in ques- 
tion while rush samples are sent 
to the laboratories for full deter- 
minations to assist in the decision 
as to whether or not the material 
may be used. 


Importance of Manpower 


Milling controls must be applied 
to insure top quality production and 
one control which is more important 
than all others is manpower: They 
must be properly selected, well 
trained and continually sold on their 
importance in the production of nu- 
trition. 

Keeping records, tests, inspections, 
checking weights of ingredients, tex- 
tures, etc., is only a small part of 
their daily functions. 

They are directly responsible in 
carrying out the control procedure 
on grinding, crimping, moisture tests, 
rolling, flaking, screening, application 
of steam, moisture, oils, molasses, 
conveying, bagging, sewing, weighing, 
loading out of cars, blending, mixing, 
elimination of tags, strings, metals, 
checking feeders, testing mixes for 
accurate results, shut downs, power 
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failures, pellet machines, pellet sizes, 
lenghs, firmness, fines, cleanliness of 
plant, and many other things. The 
final result being 100 lb. nutrition. 

It is highly desirable that orders 
be filled promptly, therefore, when 
truck and car shipments arrive they 
should be sampled and analyzed as 
fast as possible. 

Samples from finished products 
must be taken systematically and 
checked in the laboratory to see that 
there have been no errors. 

Human Errors Expected 

As long as people are handling in- 
gredients and machines, we can ex- 
pect errors, occasionally. They oc- 
cur in the best staffed and best 
equipped plants, but each of us should 
remember that we are manufactur- 
ing nutrition for living things, there- 
fore, we must use all the methods 
of control that we possibly can to 
eliminate errors. 

Inventory control is highly impor- 
tant. It is recognized by all authori- 
ties that certain ingredients are more 
palatable when fresh. In addition 
many ingredients lose color and im- 
portant nutritive values as they age. 
Rotation of stocks should be used 
so that no materials will be held 
for long periods of time. Always use 
the old materials first. Proper inven- 
tory controls are also highly impor- 
tant in facilitating proper scheduling 
of production and the elimination of 
excessive inventory losses. 

Taking samples of ingredients is 
a most important function. Ten or 
more spot samples should be taken 
from bulk cars or trucks. These sam- 
ples should be thoroughly mixed and 
a representative sample placed in a 
sample envelope, and sent to the 
laboratory for analysis. 

Bag shipments, liquids, oils, solu- 
bles and molasses should all be sam- 
pled for analysis upon arrival. 

Packaging, labeling and delivery of 
samples to the laboratory must be 
done regularly and promptly. Cal- 
cium, phosphate, salt and liquids re- 
quire special sample containers. 

The product control manager must 
be responsible for interpreting the 
records and compiling the informa- 
tion shown on dumping reports, feed- 
er bin reports, batch mixing reports, 
scale reports, laboratory sample re- 
ports, size of storage bins, amount 
of stock in bins, packing reports and 
all inventory control. 

Screen tests on finished feeds re- 
flect the care used in the control 
of ingredients, in mixing and han- 
dling of supplies; therefore, screen 
tests should be made often. 

When these controls are properly 
planned and put into effect you will 
be manufacturing nutrition and not 
just another bag of feed. The time 
has passed when the animals knew 
more about their needs than men 
did. Today we know the nutritional 
requirements of all types of farm ani- 
mals and must produce feed to 
meet these requirements. Therefore, 
the basis of success of any feed man- 
ufacturer rests upon three basic prin- 
ciples: Products, methods, men. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Your products must be top quality. 
Your methods must be sound, well 
planned and ethical. Your personnel 
must be properly selected, well 
trained, and have the ability to grow. 

The people we employ are great in- 
vestments. The cost of employing and 
training people requires an invest- 
ment as great as that invested in 
plants and equipment. 

The proper application of human 
relations between management and 
personnel will safeguard this invest- 
ment or lower the dividends expected 
from this investment. We have had 
some glaring examples of the lack of 


good human relations during the past 
10 years. 

When quality controlled manufac- 
turing allows us to produce well bal- 
anced nutritious food, we must then 
look to our market and fortify our- 
selves with a thorough understand- 
ing of who we are going to sell and 
how. 

Do you realize that there are over 
a million less farms in the U.S. than 
we had 20 years ago? 

Do you know that over 242 million 
people have disappeared from the 
farms in the past 10 years? 

Yet, in 1951, U.S. farmers had a 
net income from the sale of farm 
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products of 14.9 billion, a gross of 
37.8 billion. 

The farms are fewer, the farmers 
are richer, the farms are more pro- 
ductive and the farms are bigger. 

How is this affecting the future of 
the feed industry? 

This means that your sales prob- 
lems are changing. No longer are 
farm families divided into three 
groups. 

Today if you direct your sales and 
merchandising to the upper half of 
the farm market you cover 90% of 
the purchasing power. The top 50% 
of farmers have the greatest needs 
and wants. They are easier to reach 
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“you,” we mean 
your own men can apply. 
wieldy equipment. 
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You wipe the slate clean of most rodents 
and insects, including egg and larva stages, 
when you use Larvacide. When we say 
“you,” for Larvacide is the fumigant you and 
No specially trained crews. No un- 
A penetrating tear gas fumigant, Larvacide 
gives its own warning. Cuts risk of accident, eliminates fire and 


explosion hazard. 


LARVACIDE IS SPECIALLY SLANTED FOR: 


treating infested grain, when re- 
ceiving or turning, general mill fu- 
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with educational, promotional and 
advertising material. The farmer who 
is approached with facts will buy as 
fast as city folks. 

Today’s farmer produces more farm 
products per hour than any time in 
history. This has been made possible 
through greater mechanization, elec- 
trification and improved farm tech- 
nology. 

Here is your customer today. He is 
a good businessman. He has money. 
He will use your money if you are 
silly enough to allow him to do so. 
He needs merchandise. He has a bet- 
ter knowledge of animals and nutri- 
tion than ever before. He is going 
places to seek information, and you 
had better watch out or he will pass 
you up like many auto drivers pass 
hitchhikers. 

Your customer is not too much con- 
cerned about your organization just 
for the sake of helping it make 
money. Your customer is interested 
in benefiting himself, and the only 
way your company can gain profit for 
itself is by serving the customer in 
a profitable manner. Since service is 
the cause and profits the result, then 
service becomes the purpose of busi- 
ness. On this premise the feed indus- 
try has grown from about a 1 million 
tons of commercial feeds per year in 
the U.S. prior to World War I to 
about 13 million tons prior to World 
War II. 
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tertain us, many unkind statements 
are made regarding business which 
tends to retard and impair its suc- 
cessful operation. Too few people see 
the significance of what is taking 
place in their lives and their welfare. 
Business should be understood by 
all for what it is and what it is do- 
ing for people. 

The purpose of business is to serve 
and supply needs. Business takes na- 
ture’s gifts from the farms, mines, for- 
ests and sea and converts them into 
things and services for man to eat, 
wear and enjoy. Sixty-five percent of 
all of the business done in the U.S 
comes from the farms and forests. 

The object sought by those en- 
gaged in business is profits and justly 
so; but, unless a business proves of 
service to mankind, with profits in- 
cidental to service, society withdraws 
its support and that business ceases 
to prosper and eventually fails. 

Society always refuses to support 
a business when the business fails to 
supply service or needs of people. It 
is the natural result and always hap- 
pens. Society always supports the 
business that renders a superior serv- 
ice at a fair price or a fair service at 
a lower price. 

Further Advancements 

Today we are on the threshold of 
further advancements. New informa- 
tion such as that being given to you 


migation, machinery and_ spot — ; . j i 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE — 


erating in this country provides the 
American people with a higher stand- 
ard of living than is obtainable in 
any other country. Notwithstanding 
this fact, few of our people under- 
stand how it operates to accomplish 
such splendid results. 

Owing to lack of understanding 
on the part of more people as to how 
the machine of business operates to 
feed, clothe, house, educate and en- 


be a better feed merchant today calls 
for more knowledge of nutrition, 
management and health control of 
animals on the farms and the attrac- 
tion of more people to his store. 
Under today’s conditions business 
managers are required to be more ob- 
serving, more active, more efficient 
and to show more leadership than 
ever before. Some men go about their 
work in a quiet, orderly manner, 
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while others are so rushed that there 
is little quietude or orderliness in 
their way of doing things. More 
people have failed to grow in 
their positions because of working 
too much and thinking too little than 
from any other cause. It is very nec- 
essary due to the changing times and 
conditions that management estab- 
lish: 

1. A definite sales policy. 

2. A sound sales and merchandising 
program. 

3. Select and train better salesmen. 
They must be better men, and they 
must be more thoroughly trained. 

4. Selection of a sales manager who 
is capable of directing sales, selec- 
tion and training of salesmen, selec- 
tion and training of dealers and deal- 
er employees and who will cooperate 
with promotion and advertising de- 
partments in supplying sales evidence 
to back up the printed word about 
products. 

You are in a great business, servic- 
ing farmers who produce meat, milk 
and eggs which go to feed our pres- 
ent population of 155,000,000 people 
today and an estimated number of 
170,000,000 within seven to eight 
years. 

Your business goes on and on, nev- 
er ceasing. Your products are pro- 
duced today, sold tomorrow and con- 
sumed promptly. What a great busi- 
ness to be in! Can you think of an- 
other with such great opportunities? 

For each 10 million increase in 
our total population we will need 
several million more beef cattle, more 
dairy cows plus millions of heads of 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, sheep, hogs, 
veal, etc. Can you think of any other 
business where a change up or down 
has such a vast effect upon our econ- 
omy? 

We have every reason in the world 
to increase production, increase con- 
sumption and improve the quality of 
meat, milk and eggs to provide more 
abundant health and prosperity for 
our people. 

As manager of your business you 
have a job to do. No man in this 
world has ever had a greater respon- 
sibility, opportunity or duty to per- 
form than you and every other man- 
ager in the feed industry. 

Research Needs Application 

We have come a long way during 
the past 25 or 30 years. Research has 
done a great job for the feed indus- 
try, but it is my frank opinion that 
salesmen have not accepted or ap- 
plied research facts in their daily 
management jobs in their territories. 

Sales mortalities are equal or 
greater than those mentioned on ani- 
mals, but sales mortalities are not 
nutritional. They are caused chiefly 
by indifference, lack of know how, 
failure to take advice, and dozens of 
other reasons over which each of you 
have the sole control. 

Prosperity is not a gift, it is a goal. 
We can have it today and lose it to- 
morrow. It is highly contagious. It 
lifts all groups simultaneously. To 
argue otherwise is to incite class war- 
fare. Like climbing a ladder, the re- 
wards and hazards increase for those 
who rearch the top, all of which stim- 
ulates ambition. That’s why some 
men think harder, work harder and 
press harder to win, to be leaders. 
That's why our nation rose to global 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


leadership and recognition. That's the 
American way. 

There are more than 50,000,000 fam- 
ilies in our country, and 83% of all 
the business is done with and for 
these families and 17% with foreign 
trade. Let all of us do our best in this 
great human job of serving and sup- 
plying the needs of people, and when 
this is done we can have peace on 
earth and not until then. 

In closing let me say, “Your fu- 
ture is in your hands”; you and I can 
still say what we like and attend 
the church we choose. Our children 
are permitted to obtain an education 
and share in the advantages of all the 


other great things we have in our 
country. 

You and I have great opportunities 
to help ourselves, our friends and our 
neighbors. In addition we should help 
to apply those factors which are es- 
sential to the early achievement of 
peace, happiness and prosperity: 

1. Maintenance of constitutional 
government, rather than bureaucratic 
controls. 

2. Work and individual opportunity, 
rather than mass regimentation 

3. Industrial peace, rather than in- 
dustrial warfare. 

4. Equitable taxation, calculated to 
encourage the greatest measure of 


- 
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prosperity, rather than inequitable 
taxes influenced by pressure groups 
to get votes. 


——BSREAD iS THE STAFF rire 


A chrome-tanned belt is superior to 
an oak-tanned belt when the belt is 
exposed to oil. Since each type ot 
tanning has definite advantages, some 
belt manufacturers make up two-ply 
belts having one ply of oak-tanned 
leather, while the other ply is com- 
bination or mineral-tanned. Combina- 
tion belts of this type are generally 
used on drives where they are acted 
on by a belt shifter..-Power Trans- 
mission Council. 
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with G&ak 
Flat Leather 
Belting 


PUT ON A RESEARCH endless 
flat leather belt and watch your 
production go up! You'll see 
smooth fluid drive power that 
picks up and carries the load. 

This happens because a RE- 
SEARCH leather belt has a 
pulley-grip surface that reduces 
slippage. It withstands continu- 
ous flexing over small pulleys on 
short-centers. Its resiliency ab- 
sorbs shock. Its minimum per- 
manent stretch maintains correct 
tension. 

Look to your belts for more 
production-power.Graton & 
Knight Company offers you a 
broad line including: 


HEART OAK top grade center 
stock oak tannage for tough con- 
ditions . . . cross, shifter and idler 
drives. 


RESEARCH © premium quality 
for short-center, small pulley, 
cone pulley and serpentine pre- 
cision drives. 


SPARTAN ® combination tan- 
nage ... for all drives exposed to 
steam, oil, water, acid and alkali 
fumes. 


PN a 
GRAKO’ “™ 


Fazon 


ORIGINAL BELT DRESSING IN 
A SPRAY CONTAINER 


Just depress the valve and spray your 
belts while your hands and arms are 
always out of danger. Safe, clean, con- 
venient. It stops belt slip, lengthens belt 
life. Use on leather, rubber, fabric . . . 
flat, round and V belts. Also sold in 
larger cans and drums. Ask your distrib- 
utor or write us for descriptive folder. 





FREE BELTING CATALOG 
AND MANUAL 101 

A manual designed espe- 

cially for the man who 

wants to get the most 

from his leather belting. 

Write for your copy — 
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Tite production of new varie- 
ties of wheat is of the greatest 
importance to millers, as it is 

to farmers, elevator companies, rail- 

roads and indeed to the economy of 
the country as a whole, A. W. Alcock, 
chief chemist for Purity Flour Mills, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, told members of the 

Canadian Prairie District, Associa- 

tion of Operative Millers, at the 
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Search for New Wheat Varieties 
a Continuing Task, Chemist Says 


group’s recent meeting in Winnipeg. 
Mr. Alcock was one of the principal 
speakers on the program. His sub- 
ject was “Breeding New Wheats.” 
“The creation of new varieties goes 
on endlessly,” he continued. “We are 
never satisfied and are always look- 
ing for wheats that are more and 
more perfectly adapted to our cli- 
mates and soils and that will give 


larger yields per acre. A frozen crop 
or a wet harvest impresses us with 
the need for earlier-ripening varieties. 
We are all aware of the damage that 
stem rust can do and realize the need 
for varieties with greater resistance 
to the various forms of this fungus 
disease. Yield maps illustrate the 
need for drouth-resistant wheat for 
dry areas. And as millers, we would 


The cleanest flour comes from the cleanest mille 





Control insects and rodents efficiently, economically, 





wih AERO’ LIQUID HCN, Fumigant 


Hidden insects, insect eggs and rodents are ef- Advantages: 
fectively destroyed by Agro Liguip HCN. When © One of the most effective of all modern fumigants. 
properly applied by an Industrial Fumigation © One of the most economical of all modern fumigants. 


Engineer, Ligun HCN accomplishes maximum 
pest control in a matter of hours. 

And Lieu HCN has no injurious effect on 
grain and flour stocks. It leaves no taste or odor 
after proper aeration. It does not affect the bak- 


ing qualities of flour. 


Consult your local Fumigation Engineer, or 
write us for the name of one near you. 


Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control 


Cyanocas® G-FuMIGANT... kills insects and insect 


eggs in stored grain. 


Cyanocas A-Dust ... destroys rodents outdoors. 
Write for fully descriptive literature. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. « Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
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P. 0. Box 808, Winchester, Va. 


@ No dust or dirt. 
@ No residue problems; vaporizes completely. 
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e HCN, being lighter than air, dissipates rapidly upon 
proper ventilation. 
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all like to produce flours of higher 
absorption and many of us would wel- 
come a somewhat higher protein level 
in our wheat supplies. If we are ever 
to have wheats possessing these and 
other advantages, we must look to 
the plant breeders to provide them.” 


Relatively Recent Development 


Mr. Alcock pointed out that scien- 
tific wheat breeding began toward 
the end of the 19th century. Under this 
system crosses are made artificially 
by removing the stamens from flowers 
of plants that are to become female 
parents and dusting their stigmas 
with pollen from another selected 
variety. Here the all-important thing 
is the choice of parents, as it is in 
any breeding project. There are many 
thousands of varieties of wheat and 
the choice of breeding material will 
depend upon what characters are 
wanted in the new variety. 

“To give us some idea of the prob- 
lems of the wheat breeder we might 
briefly consider the steps in the pro- 
duction of a sawfly resistant wheat 
suitable for the southern parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In the first 
place sawfly resistance is not a com- 
mon character. Of the known wheat 
varieties that have been tested, less 
than one or two per thousand have 
been found to possess it. The sawfly 
resistance of Rescue comes from a 
soft red wheat. This was crossed with 
Apex, a Canadian variety that has 
many good features including good 
baking quality. From the many lines 
resulting from this cross Rescue was 
eventually selected by methods which 
we shall consider later. But, as you 
would probably expect, Rescue is 
not as resistant to sawfly as the one 
parent nor does it have quite the 
baking qualities of the other. Medi- 
cine Hat mills are only too well 
aware that Rescue exhibits to some 
extent the absorption and dough 
characteristics of its soft ancestor. 
The plant breeder had these possibili- 
ties in mind and even when Rescue 
was licensed it was regarded as no 
more than a temporary means of 
satisfying a pressing need. By next 
year large supplies of seed of a new 
variety called Chinook will be avail- 
able. Chinook resulted from a cross 
between Thatcher and the same saw- 
fly-resistant soft wheat. It has, how- 
ever, better absorption and dough 
qualities than Rescue and generally 
gives a higher yield per acre. Yet al- 
though farmers and millers will be 
better satisfied with Chinook it is 
not regarded as the final answer to 
the sawfly problem.” 


Mr. Alcock reviewed the methods 
of testing for disease resistance and 
reminded the delegates that there are 
more than 200 strains or races of 
wheat stem rust. Some have limited 
distribution and do little damage; 
others from time to time have caused 
enormous losses. The immunity of a 
wheat to one form of rust does not 
imply immunity to other forms. 

All our established varieties of 
wheat, except Garnet, are resistant 
to the forms of wheat stem rust com- 
mon to this area up to 1950. “A new 
and virulent form of stem rust may 
thus make an appearance at any 
time,” he warned. He referred to race 
15B as an example and added that 
plant breeders are already well ad- 
vanced in the work of developing a 
variety resistant to this race of rust. 
Crops of this variety will be sown 
for seed in Canada this spring. “But 
good luck will be needed if we are 
to escape heavy crop losses during 
the years immediately ahead.” 


Rust Research Program 


Most of the rust research work in 
Canada is done by the laboratory of 


= 
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Plant Pathology in Winnipeg, part of 
it being carried out in the field and 
part in their greenhouses. Samples 
are also sent away to be tested at 
stations in Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 
Mr. Alcock said “from the thou- 
sands of lines produced each year by 
Canadian wheat breeders at experi- 
mental stations and universities, only 
about 10 or a dozen live to enter what 
are called the plant breeders’ Cooper- 
ative Variety Trials. In these tests 
20 to 25 new varieties, one or two 
of which may have come from other 
countries, are grown on plots at 23 
points in western Canada. With them, 
five named varieties are grown to 
provide standards with which the per- 
formance of the new wheats may be 
compared. The stations, which are 
well scattered over the various soil 
zones, receive portions of a_ well- 
mixed sample of each variety.” 
Discussing the testing of wheat for 
milling and baking qualities Mr. Al- 
cock stated that some 600 samples 
are obtained each year from the va- 
riety trials. The moisture, protein 
and bushel weight of each sample 
are determined and after rejecting 
any low grade samples, the remain- 
ing samples of each variety are thor- 
oughly mixed and divided into two 
parts. One part is tested by the Grain 
Research Laboratory of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, the other by 
the Cereal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Ottawa. He 
mentioned that 50 years ago there 
were no facilities in Canada for ex- 
perimental milling and baking tests. 
“The only experimental mills were 
the wheat breeder’s molars. A dozen 
kernels were chewed for about five 
minutes and the gluten thus obtained 
was examined for elasticity and col- 
or. That is the method that was used 
by C. E. Saunders when, in 1903, he 
was dealing with the hybrids from 
which Marquis wheat was selected. 
Testing New Varieties 
“Today something more than pa- 
tience and a good set of teeth are 
required for the quality tests on new 
varieties. The samples are experi- 
mentally milled and baked by meth- 
ods similar to those used in your own 
laboratories. In addition to the in- 
formation as to milling qualities, flour 
yield, absorption and loaf qualities, 
data for ash, protein and yellow pig- 
ment in the flours are also obtained. 
The physical properties of doughs are 
determined by means of the mixo- 
graph, farinograph and extensograph. 
“It will be evident that large 
masses of data are accumulated as a 
result of the Cooperative Variety 
Trials. The results are studied by 
three committees which meet early 
each year. These meetings are joint- 
ly sponsored by the National Re- 
search Council and the Department 
of Agriculture. The Associate Com- 
mittee on Plant Breeding considers 
the agronomic data; the Associate 
Committee on Grain Research deals 
with the quality tests; and the Asso- 
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ciate Committee on Plant Diseases 
studies the results of disease tests. I 
should say that these committees 
deal not only with red spring wheat 
but with all seeds of economic im- 
portance to western Canada.” 

Mr. Alcock outlined the variety 
trials into the third year. Any wheat 
that is still retained after the third 
year of testing is sure to have agro- 
nomic qualities which make it suit- 
able for the area for which it is de- 
signed; it will be resistant to the 
races of stem rust that are consid- 
ered likely to cause heavy losses, and 
will be more or less resistant to other 


plant infections; and finally it will, 
at least in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciate Committee on Grain Research, 
be as good as Marquis in milling and 
baking qualities. 

As a final check, the new variety 
or varieties (there will not be more 
than two or three) are grown at 20 
stations alongside Marquis and three 
other standard varieties. All crops 
from stations at which any wheat 
grades under 3 Northern are dis- 
carded. From the remainder, com- 
posite samples of each new variety 
and of Marquis are prepared. The 
other three standard varieties are 
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mixed together to provide a single 
standard. Each well-mixed sample is 
now divided into about 30 parts and 
sets of the subsamples are sent to lab- 
oratories in Canada, the U.K. and 
the U.S. Each collaborator is asked 
to make complete tests on the sam- 
ples using his own methods, and then 
to report his conclusions regarding 
the quality of the samples. 

The reports that come back always 
show some striking disagreements, 
he said, and a moment's thought will 
show why this should be the case. 
For one thing there cannot be much 
wrong with any of the samples; and 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT ENRICHMENT 


FOR GRITS... FOR MEAL. Corn meal and grits 
have long been American favorites. Today you know 
that these fine foods have only small amounts of 
certain vitamins and other nutrients essential to 
human health. Moreover, degermed meal and grits 
unavoidably lose some of this essential nutritive 
value in milling. Now, by the simple, scientifically- 
proven means of enrichment you can restore impor- 
tant vitamins and minerals (or increase them in 
whole corn meal which is naturally low in niacin 
and iron). When you make your products better 
nutritionally you are “Making A Good Food Bet- 
ter’*, and you are helping to protect the health of a 
large number of the nation’s people. Remember: 
better products have a better chance to sell better. 


The requirements for various vitamins and minerals to 
meet Federal Standards of Identity for ENRICHED 
Corn Meal and Corn Grits are as follows, Figures repre 
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HY. KURE | 


ELIMINATES GAS GENERATOR 


STERWIN develops a Revolutionary, New 
Method for producing and dispensing 
Chlorine Dioxide for maturing and 
bleaching flour. 











Hy-KURE offers Chlorine Dioxide “locked 
up in a package’’ ready for use. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW METHOD 
OF SUPPLYING CHLORINE DIOUDE FOR 
MATURING AWD BLENCHING FLOUR 


ANOTHER BIG STERWIN FIRST «ss» Sterwin now offers HY-KURE 


which supplies Chlorine Dioxide in a truly modern, totally different form for millers 
to use in the maturing and bleaching of flour. The result of 6 years of intensive research, 
HY-KURE provides Chlorine Dioxide in an amazingly compact, convenient form. 


EQUIPMENT FOR HY-KURE offers new simplicity of operation since it 


works without a gas generator. The unparalleled accuracy of this new method in the 
dispensing and regulation of flow of chlorine dioxide gas results in a flour uniformly 
matured, assuring better baking qualities. The precise amount of gas required is always 
provided and the desired maturing and bleaching effect constantly obtained. In actual 
commercial mill operation, flour treated with HY-KURE demonstrated a marked 
improvement in baking quality. 


STERWIN supplies service including installation 
of all equipment, materials and necessary mainte- 
nance for maturing and bleaching flour with 
HY-KURE. The complete service also includes 
materials for flour treatment using the Sterwin 
Chlorinator when desired and feeding equipment 
for Oxylite”. 


SERVICED BY AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE COMBINED 
EXPERIENCE IN THE TECHNOLOGICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL ASPECTS OF MILLING TOTALS 188 YEARS. 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, 
write direct to: 


Patents Pending \ Berwin Comite. 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West Ninth Street—Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIALISTS IN ——— eagpemed Catan BLEACHING 
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for another, different chemists, espe- 
cially if they work in different coun- 
tries, are bound to have preferences 
which reflect different market re- 
quirements. You all know, only ‘too 
well, that judgments as to flour qual- 
ity depend upon the baking methods 
used. So unanimity of opinion is not 
to be expected. If it could be ex- 
pected there would be no point in 
using so many collaborators. But 
there has never been any difficulty 
in deciding whether a majority of the 
collaborators consider a new variety 
to be at least equal to Marquis, or 
whether they regard it as inferior. 


International Cooperation 

“Plant breeders, geneticists, plant 
pathologists, entomologists and chem- 
ists working in different parts of 
Canada, all play their parts. But 
perhaps the most striking feature is 
the degree of international coopera- 
tion that has been attained in this 
field. Parent material and informa- 
tion about its characteristics come 
from all the wheat growing countries 
of the free world. Then, as we have 
seen the testing of new varieties for 
disease resistance is organized on an 
international scale. To save time, seed 
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of promising new varieties is multi- 
plied in parts of the U.S. where 
wheat may be grown through the 
winter months. And laboratories in 
the U.K. and the U.S. participate in 
the final testing of new varieties for 
milling and baking qualities. 

“I realize that I have implied that 
varieties inferior in milling and bak- 
ing qualities to Marquis are always 
discarded by the committees. This is 
not invariably true. It was not true 
for Rescue. Rescue was kept in the 
tests and eventually licensed because 
wheat growing was threatened in the 
sawfly areas and at the time this 
variety offered the only hope of meet- 
ing the threat. So while all three 
committees are anxious to prevent 
the distribution of inferior varieties, 
there are sometimes overriding con- 
siderations. In any case the commit- 
tees, while they have a great deal of 
influence, have no authority. Theirs 
is a purely advisory function in mat- 
ters of this sort. Whenever the tests 


on a new variety are completed the 


duties of the committees are to make 
the factual] data available to inter- 


ested people and to advise the Board 
of Grain Commissioners whether the 


variety is or is not equal to Marquis. 
If it is not equal to Marquis then 
the variety is ineligible for grades 
above 3 Northern.” 


Canadian Varieties Licensed 

Mr. Alcock pointed out that the 
responsibility for licensing new varie- 
ties of wheat and other grains rests 
with the Plant Products Division of 
Production Service in the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture and ulti- 
mately with the minister of that de- 
partment. When an experimental sta- 
tion at which the new variety has 
been developed makes an application 
for a license, the Plant Products Di- 
vision obtains all the available infor- 
mation about the variety. Much of 
this information will have been sum- 
marized in the reports of the three 
committees I have been speaking 
about. If plant breeders, plant pa- 
thologists and chemists are all satis- 
fied with the new variety all is plain 
sailing. “But let us suppose that the 
chemists have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the new variety is inferior 
to Marquis in quality. Under these 
circumstances the question of grant- 
ing a license is referred to a special 
committee under the chairmanship 
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of the Deputy Minister of Agricul- 
ture. On this committee there will 
be a representative of the experi- 
mental station sponsoring the new 
variety, one or more representatives 
of the Production Services of the 
Department of Agriculture and also 
a representative of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. Except for 
this last named member, the commit- 
tee is thus composed of officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
hardly seems to be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 

“Whether a new wheat that is in- 
ferior to Marquis is licensed or not 
is a matter of deep concern to many 
other interests besides the growers,” 
Mr. Alcock added. “If the variety is 
distinguishable for grading purposes 
from varieties equal to Marquis, the 
Board of Grain Commissioners may 
either grade it 3 Northern or lower, 
or establish a separate set of grades, 
as was done for Garnet. In either 
case grading problems are compli- 
cated and so is the handling of wheat 
in country and terminal elevators. 
Moreover, small percentages of the 
inferior wheat will be allowed in the 
top grades. If the new variety is not 
distinguishable from varieties equal 
to Marquis, the situation is even 
worse. For while the Board of Grain 
Commissioners will rule that it is 
ineligible for the top grades, there 
is no practical way of excluding it 
from those grades. Eventually the 
deterioration in the quality of top 
grades will be reflected in the prices 
paid for them, but in the meantime 
the users of our wheat have been 
penalized and confidence in our grad- 
ing system undermined. 

Licensing Problems Discussed 

“The problem is not to get the 
facts before the licensing commit- 
tee. There can be little doubt about 
that it will be acquainted with the 
findings of the Associate Committee 
on Grain Research, which includes 
among its members representatives 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and of the Canadian milling industry. 
The whole question is whether the 
licensing committee is competent to 
deal with that information and to 
form a sound opinion as to the full 
consequences of licensing a particular 
variety that is judged to be inferior. 
The committee is well qualified to 
form a conclusion as to the effects, 
at least the immediate effects, on 
agriculture, of releasing any new va- 
riety; but the wheat must be sold on 
government grade and eventually 
used for commercial purposes. In or- 
der that these other interests receive 
due consideration it would seem to 
me that the Department of Trade 
and Commerce should have a large 
number of representatives on the li- 
censing committee. No one can say 
that it will never be in the general 
interest to license a variety that is 
inferior in quality, but we should try 
to ensure that when we take such 
a course, we take it with our eyes 
open,” he concluded. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
MOVES CHICAGO OFFICE 
CHICAGO—tThe Chicago office of 

Graton & Knight Co., leather belt 

manufacturer, has been moved from 

164 N. Wacker Drive to 546 W. Wash- 

ington Blvd., Chicago 6. The office will 

continue under the management of 

Arthur M. Morris, district manager. 

Stocks of all types of leather belting, 

leather and synthetic rubber packings 

and related industrial leather prod- 
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Millers in Texas, 
Oklahoma Prefer 
Open Forum Meeting 


os 


Members of District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, continue to 
show their preference for the open 
forum type of meeting program and 
the free-for-all discussions during the 
group’s spring meeting were a feature 
of the gathering. The meeting was 
held at Lake Murray Lodge, near 
Ardmore, Okla. The combined attrac- 
tion of an excellent program and the 
recreational facilities of the lodge 
brought the total registration to 90. 

Election of officers was held during 
the meeting and Albert J. Mayer, su- 
perintendent of the Dallas plant of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
installed as chairman of the district 
succeeding William J. Ball, General 
Mills, Inc., El Reno, Okla. Mr. Ball 
was “kicked upstairs” by being elect- 
ed as the district’s representative on 
the AOM executive committee for a 
three-year term. 

A. G. Preuss, Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 


Albert J. Mayer 


ing Co., was elected vice chairman 
and Harold L. Cook, Graton & Knight 
Co., Dallas, was reelected secretary 
and treasurer. Naming Mr. Cook to 
that office has gotten to be a habit 
with the AOM in District 7. They 
defend the habit as being a good one, 
for Mr. Cook does a good job. Ben 
Blackburn, Fant Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, was elected to the dis- 
trict executive committee. 

Donald S. Eber, the AOM execu- 
tive secretary, was present and spoke 
briefly during the afternoon session 
regarding the latest developments in 
the forthcoming national technical 
conference to be held May 18-21 in 
Minneapolis. 

In line with requests from the 
members for an open forum type 
meeting, the entire session was de- 
voted to discussion of questions which 
had been submitted by members of 
District 7. 

The morning session was presided 
over by Mr. Ball and the first topic 
of discussion was the relative merits 
of silk and wire bolting cloth. Meth- 
ods of cleaning the wire cloths were 
discussed along with considerations 
of the advantage of long wear for 
wire cloth as against its increased 
first cost. 

Considerable conversation was gen- 
erated by the question of purchased 
power vs. maintaining a mill power 
plant. Most millers expressed them- 
selves in favor of buying power be- 
cause of more uniform mill speeds, 
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fewer shutdowns due to power failure 
and a saving in labor costs. 

On the question concerning the 
lowered insect fragment counts on 
1952 crop flour, there was quite a 
difference of opinion. Most of the 
millers agreed that the improvement 
was probably a result of both the dry 
harvest and improved sanitation at 
country elevators. 

George Silha, Quaker Oats Co., 
Sherman, Texas, was the moderator 
in charge of the afternoon open 
forum. Assistants were Mr. Black- 
burn and Mr. Mayer. 

The open forum discussions were 
well received by the millers, who 


point out that with this type of pro- 
gram, they get the benefit of the ex- 
periences of the whole group. It was 
decided that future meeting programs 
would be devoted, at least in part, 
to more such discussions. 

The next meeting of District 7 
will be held in Dallas some time next 
September. 
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AVOID “SET” IN BELTS 

Where machines are idle for a long 
period of time, and their V belts have 
been left undisturbed, the belts may 
take a set to the curved surfaces of 
the sheaves. This can be avoided by 
turning such belts by hand occasion- 
ally. 
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Plain or Printed 

in 1 to 4 Colors 









































CANMORIE BIRANID 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT IS BRITISH 


inson 





O 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


= ROCHDALE . 


LONDON OFFICE 
KINGSWAY 


— 


DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


- ENGLAND 


AFRICA HOUSE LONDON, W.C. 2 








If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx¢ extinguisher fluid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The “WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE” 


¥ CHECK YOUR 


Leather Belting Needs— 
then order Graton & Knight 
Research Leather Belting — 


“The WILLIAMS WAY” 




















MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 





Ready To Ship Same Day Also, HART-CARTER 
C) Belt Dressing and Cement GRAIN CLEANING 
[] Lacers and Hooks EQUIPMENT 
[] Tyler Wire Cloth 








[1] Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
0 Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
O Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
) Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
C1) Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
0 Moister Testers 
(1) Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigants 
(1) Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
() Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
1) Sieve Plush and Sieve Lining 
C) Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
C) Roll and Purifier Brushes 
(C) Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
(C) Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
C1 Rubber Belting 
O) Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 


1320 MAIN ST. Phone Victor 3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 


City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 








will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








‘ > 
Jones-HerretsateR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 


BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 
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Advantages Claimed 
for Air Transport 
of Milling Stocks 


WINNIPEG — The pneumatic sys- 
tem of handling mill stocks has such 
advantages over other methods that 
it is a “must” for new plants, ac- 
cording to T. Chris Mills, Canadian 
representative of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
British milling machinery firm. 

Mr. Mills was one of the speakers 
on the program at the spring meet- 
ing of the Canadian Prairie District, 
Association of Operative Millers. 

He contended that the advantages 
are so great that under certain cir- 
cumstances, conversion of an exist- 
ing mill to pneumatic handling is a 
“practical proposition.” 

“The idea of pneumatic conveying 
is to use air instead of mechanical 
means to convey the mill stocks. In 
the majority of installations the pneu- 
matic system is used more for ele- 
vating than for cross conveying. This 
is for various reasons. The chief one 
is that vertical conveying by air is 
more efficient compared with mechan- 
ical than is horizontal. Another is, of 
course, the advantage of the elimina- 
tion of troublesome bucket elevators 
which are the No. 1 enemy of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation and No. 1 cause 
of fire. Our company worked to make 
the system efficient and comparable 
in power consumption to a_ bucket 
elevator mill and research has shown 
that there are many advantages to 
the complete elimination of all hori- 
zontal conveying and elimination as 
far as possible of all bends. 

“In our pneumatic plants stocks 
flow by gravity from the roll hoppers 
assisted by the air being taken in by 
the pneumatic runs and this ar- 
rangement is most economical from 
power point of view. The sharp 
change in direction to the vertical 
lift is achieved by the diffuser and 
also the stock gets a start by this 
same unit. In other words, we use 
mechanical means to perform the 
function best done mechanically. 

“The arguments in favor of pneu- 
matic conveying for a new mill are 
overwhelming, and include such fac- 
tors as ease or erection, saving in 
space, improved lay-out, and saving 
in cost due to elimination of all ex- 
hausts on rolls, sifters, etc. The above 
factors would not necessarily apply 
in the case of a conversion of an ex- 
isting mill to pneumatic leaving the 
remainder of the mill more or less 
the same.” 

The advantage which would have 
a special appeal to many lies in the 
reduction of insect infestation, Mr. 
Mills stated. Machines and spouts 
under suction mean less cleaning and 
sweeping required; eliminate all ele- 
vator hand-and-bucket maintenance; 
as well as the elimination of all roll 
and sifter exhaust maintenance; saves 
space; and among other things, per- 
mits reduced insurance premiums. 

Approximately 40 members attend- 
ed the spring meeting of the Cana- 
dian district. The next meeting will 
be held Nov. 13-14 in Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, and an invitation will be ex- 
tended to millers at U.S. border 
points to meet with the Canadian 
group. 

Douglas Patterson, Ellison Milling 
Co., Lethbridge, Alberta, is chairman 
of the Canadian district, and presided 
at the meeting. 

Meade C. Harris, director of the 
flour service laboratory of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago, was also 
a speaker on the program. He dis- 
cussed the use of flour bleaching and 
improving agents. His talk was il- 
lustrated by slides. 
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James Wimbush, chief engineer, SUPERIOR COMPANY OFFERS fluted feed roll, controls delivery of 


Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, discussed 


grain. An air flow indicator makes 
milling machinery and equipment, FRACTIONATING ASPIRATOR possible duplication of previous set- 


particularly specific gravity separa- HOPKINS. MINN 
tors, air float stoners and rotary 
granulators. His talk was followed 
with a tour of the Kipp Kelly plant. ~ 
The millers were also taken on an introduced by the 
inspection tour of the Grain Research Separator Co. 


separations of grain 


chine designed for making multiple 


tings and reflects changes in external 
conditions of operation. 

The manufacturer stated the ma 
chine has been tested in corn plants, 
cereal processing plants, seed houses 
and on popcorn, soybeans and other 


’ A new ma- 


by air is being 
Superior Grain 


Laboratory of the Board of Grain The new machine, appropriately grains. Separation of the germ from 
Commissioners, which is located in called a fractionating aspirator, has degerminated corn is accomplished 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange build- three settling chambers and the man- with a precision “heretofore impos- 


ing. Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chem-  ufacturer claims it 


makes the sep-_ sible,” the manufacturer states. 


ist, and currently president of the arations “with a precision formerly The machine is available in two 
American Association of Cereal considered impossible.” The air out- sizes. The small aspirator, FA24, has 
Chemists, conducted a group through put is adapted to the collector sys- a 24-inch grain spread and a capac- 


the laboratory and expressed his ap- tem used by means of 


preciation for the millers’ interest in sheave. An adjustabl 


a variable pitch ity of from 50 to 100 bu. an hour 
e speed torque- This machine is 44 inches wide, 63 


grain quality. converting unit, combined with a_ inches deep and 65% inches high 





CUT UPKEEP COSTS 


with STRONG-SCOTT Mills a 


Costly repairs are kept at a minimum when you install these 
Strong-Scott units. Built with the best materials by skilled 
mechanics under the supervision of competent engineers, these Spas Tee 


mills possess novel features which insure better grinding per- Pneumatic Feed 


formance! 
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Dept. MP-2 
The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Please send me Free Information on: 


0 Strong-Scott Hammer Mills 
0 Strong-Scott Attrition Mills 


Name. 
Address. 
City 
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Strong-Scott Hammer Mill Strong-Scott 
Well designed, engineered and Products 
built, this machine is un- 
equalled for custom grinding. ee 
Greater capacity, a more uni 
form product and sturdy con Molasses Feed Mixers 
struction mean lower grinding ¥ 
Feeder and Magnetic 
costs per ton and increased 

" Separators 
profits. 


Attrition Mills 
Hammer Mills 
Head Drives 


Conveyor Drives 


Dumps 
Man Lifts 


Pellet Coolers 


Systems 
Bin Feeders 
Bag Flattener 

Strong-Scott Attrition Mill Purifiers 


This unit costs less to install, 
operate and maintain. Its bet- 
ter grinding performance Heads and Boots 
means a cooler product, no 


Speed Reducers 


. . Spouting 
dust explosion or fire hazard I « 


and low insurance rates. and other machinery 
Standard and pneumatic 


and supplies for 
types. Available in 24”, 26” 


Grain Elevators 
and 30” sizes. Feed Plants 


Cereal Mills 
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(STRON() THE STRONG-SCOTT 


Scott) MANUFACTURING CO. 
as Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
‘Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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Mechanization Means More Jobs, 
‘§Union Leader Tells lowa Farmers 


DES MOINES—Mechanization in 
industry does not mean less jobs, but 
means more jobs over the long pull, 
H. A. Schneider, general secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers, said in an ad- 
dress before a recent meeting of the 
National Farm Institute. 

The labor leader said that he be- 
lieves the whole American economy 
is founded upon the concept of con- 
tinuing expansion, and that mechani- 


zation is at the root of such expan- 
sion. 

“The theme of this annual gather- 
ing of the National Farm Institute 
is entitled “The Capital Needs of 
Agriculture.’ Your program is dedi- 
cated to finding methods for financ- 
ing agricultural expansion. It appears 
that you expect to achieve the laud- 
able objectives of such expansion by 
increased mechanization of agricul- 
tural methods,’ Mr. Schneider said. 


Continuing his discussion of the ef- 
fects of mechanization upon labor 
and industry, Mr. Schneider said: 

“At the outset it might be assumed 
that increased mechanization of the 
American farm will mean the immedi- 
ate displacement of agricultural man- 
power and the flooding of labor mar- 
kets in urban areas with American 
D.P.’s. Such a prospect is not impos- 
sible, but it needn’t happen this way 
at all. The experience in the grain 
milling industry would indicate that 
mechanization does not mean less 
jobs, but means more jobs over the 
long pull. I believe that the whole 
American economy is founded upon 
the concept of continuing expansion, 





industry. 


world. 








Wie flour is ground and 
bolted SWISS SILK is the bolting 
cloth which has made these brands 
the dependable standards of the 


BODMER - DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 


Meticulous care in the selection of 
raw materials, superior technical 
skill in manufacture and constant, 
expert inspection of every opera- 
tion give this industrial textile the 
quality and performance unmatched 


by any other bolting cloth in the 


MILLING W 


ORLD 
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and that mechanization is at the root 
of such expansion. 

‘It is ridiculous to try to block 
mechanization on the theory that 
more jobs, through manual labor, will 
be kept going. If the grain milling 
industry had any such notions, we 
would not have the modern gigantic 
flour mills, and cereal and feed plants. 
Flour would still be milled on the 
old stone burrs, a bushel at a time. 

“So, when the question is put to 
me about what fears a trade union 
representative would have about the 
labor problems created by the com- 
petition of displaced farmers and 
farm families, I must answer that I 
am not worried at all, unless the 
mechanization program is undertaken 
too abruptly, and without sound 
financing. If mechanization is under- 
taken too rapidly, then agriculture 
will be accelerating the unemploy- 
ment, which briefly follows any pro- 
gram of mechanization. The program 
must therefore be carried on in an 
orderly way, so that the labor mar- 
ket can absorb, with relative ease, 
displaced farmers and their sons. 

“We urge you to be conservative 
in your credit policies because we 
recognize the dangers to our indus- 
trial prosperity when the farmer be- 
comes overextended; when he tends to 
become more the speculator or gam- 
bler than the orderly producer. 

“But as an over-all proposition, we 
know that mechanization in industry 
by increasing the productivity of the 
individual worker has ultimately en- 
riched the lives of all American 
people. So does, and_ will,  in- 
creased farm productivity. I note with 
great interest that in the decade from 
1939 to 1949, agricultural output per 
worker has increased by approxi- 
mately one third. This is a healthy 
trend, and if continued, it can only 
augment our national well being. 

“We learn in the labor movement 
early that behind all our statistics 
and all our economic surveys, are 
people—human beings, who aspire to 
that sense of dignity which is the 
hope of every American.” 
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Fire Extinguishers 


Fires are classed as A, B or C, de- 
pending upon the nature of the ma- 
terial involved, and fire extinguish- 
ers containing different types of fluid 
or chemicals are available for each 
type of fire. 

Class A fires are those involving 
ordinary combustible materials such 
as wood, paper, rubbish, textiles, etc., 
and an extinguisher for this type of 
fire usually uses water. An ordinary 
fire hose is safe for fighting this type 
of fire. 

An extinguisher intended for Class 
A fires should never be used on Class 
B and C fires, however. A Class B 
fire is one involving grease, oil or 
other petroleum products and these 
fires must be smothered rather than 
flooded. All Class B extinguishers 
work without water; the vaporizing 
liquid extinguisher contains carbon 
tetrachloride and is operated either 
by pumping a handle or by opening a 
valve. 

The carbon dioxide extinguisher has 
a horn-like nozzle through which the 
compressed gas escapes when a valve 
is opened. The dry chemical extin- 
guisher, containing carbon dioxide, 
has the advantage of a longer range 
when discharged than either of the 
other types. Since carbon dioxide is 
a non-conductor of electricity it is 
safest to use on Class C fires involv- 
ing electrical equipment. 
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PIONEER SECTION, AACC, 
HOLDS SPRING MEETING 


WICHITA—tThe Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists held its spring meeting at 
the Allis Hotel March 21. New offi- 
cers elected for the coming year are: 
J. S. Schlesinger, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., chairman; 
Leslie D. Longshore, New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, vice 
chairman, and L. M. Perry, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Presentation of awards for uni- 
form results in chemical analyses was 
made following the business session. 
The award winners were: 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry, Kansas 
State College, received the Research 
Products Co. award for uniformity 
in protein analysis. 

Marvin E. Armour, International 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, received 
the award posted by Roland Selman 
and Associates for uniformity in 
moisture analysis. 

Homer H. Poe, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was awarded the 
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Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., award 





for uniformity in ash analysis. 
An address by Dr. A. B. Cardwell, 
head of the department of physics, 


Kansas State College, was a feature 
of the program. His topic was “Power Or 1 Ci 
from Atomic Energy.” Dr. Cardwell 3, 
was one of the research workers at 
the atomic energy research center 


at Oak Ridge, Tenn., before the de- 
velopment of the A-bomb. He said 


a 
that the major source of nuclear 
energy is uranium and_ thorium, Or CC, LWCHESS 
which, from known deposits, provides 
a greater source for power than the 
combined resources of oil, gas and 
coal. Dr. Cardwell predicted that it 
is only a matter of time until this 


* 

vast new source of power will be and ( rue ECU 

available industrially. OMY WA 
The next meeting of the Pioneer 

Section will be held early in August. 

The principal topic of discussion at 

that meeting will be the baking qual- 

ity of the 1953 wheat crop. 
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if they are run too loose, since they 
slip their sheaves and this causes 
rapid wear. 





ens its life. The same thing is true 


WEEVIL-CIDE 


THE DEPENDABLE GRAIN FUMIGANT 
1323 UNION AVE 
KANSAS” CITY 7% MO. 














PROTECT YOUR ELEVATOR 


TYPE MDD ROLLER STAND | i i i i j 1 a | 


1)DIAGONAL POSITION OF 
ROLLS GIVES HIGHER EXTRAC 
TION WITH LOW-ASH FLOUR 


2) SHORTER OVERALL LENGTH 


3) NEW PNEUMATIC LEVER 
ENGAGES & DISENGAGES 
GRINDING ROLLS AUTOMATI 
CALLY (SAVES ROLL CORRU 
GATIONS) 


INCORPORATING THE LATEST ADVANTAGES 


FROM EXCESSIVE MOISTURE 
AND GRAIN SPOILAGE... 


When excessive moisture enters your elevator, grain 
spoilage follows quickly. Western Waterproofing Com- 
pany’s prompt protective and restorative action, how- 
ever, checks water penetration at its source. Hundreds 
of elevator and processing plant owners have thus 
achieved 10% to 50% more insulation, less mold growth, 
slower temperature change, and dryer grain. 

Specify Western Waterproofing Co. for: 
OF BUHLER CONSTRUCTION & [ NI Concrete Restoration ° Mortar Joint Replacement 
bs r Pressure Application of Cement ¢ Putting Joints in Movement 
For folder ‘‘Maintenance and Restoration of Concrete 


moro BROTHERS, INC. Storage Tanks” write 


ee eM, FORT LEE, NEW ERS EY ESTERIN 
~ ~ r cT r » QA 
ENGINEERS FOR af:}-2 NOUS ATERPRO FING co. 


Engineers and Contractors 
1223 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. ST. LOUIS 1, MO, 


- A Missouri Corporation Giving Nationwide Service 
BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 
24 KING STREET W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 














Flour Ash 





(Continued from page la) 
for each, give us the following: Low, 
.394; high, .433; average, .416. 

There is a spread from low to high 
of .039; from low to average of .022, 
and from high to average, .017. 

It is only fair that I point out that 
some of the reporting chemists keep 
close to the monthly check-up aver- 
ages consistently. However, some do 
not. It is customary for the partici- 
pating chemists to run the check 
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sample in triplicate and report the 
average, whereas, the daily routine 
ash tests do not receive such atten- 
tion and quite likely are subject to 
variation. 

By using the averages previously 
found in the check-up, one is justified 
in assuming a sample which was re- 
ported as .416% ash could be either 
394% or 433%. Which is it? Who 
knows? It is very important to know 
what the flour ash content is, beyond 
any doubt, for if the miller is in- 
formed that his ash is two points 
high, it is going to cost the company 
a lot of money to get it down. 


Having in mind this year’s Kansas 
crop, and similar wheats, if the ash 
must be lowered three or four points 
to equal last year’s standard, it means 
10% more tail-end flour streams must 
be eliminated from the baker’s patent 
and sent to low grade. This diversion 
of streams adds about 10¢ a sack to 
the cost of the baker’s patent pro- 
duced. 


How Much Does Ash Cost? 


Should it be found necessary to 
loosen up the breaks from a “2.30 to 
2.35” yield, another 10¢ a sack has 
gone down the drain. Twenty cents 
additional cost will not sell much 





ROLLS 


LAST LONGER 


in the 
Sanitary 


AIRSET 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 







Circle-Chill rolls, smooth or cor- 
rugated, are also available for 
all Allis-Chalmers roller mills and 
other makes as well, 


A clearly defined, uniform chill depth in 
Circle-Chill rolls provides maximum wear 


The Extra Wear built into Circle-Chill rolls gives you a bonus 
of many additional months of profitable milling. 

The toughness of the Circle-Chill roll is the result of a 
recently developed centrifugal casting technique. A wear- 
resistant, white iron shell is bonded to a softer gray iron core. 
Centrifugal casting makes possible a longer wearing milling 
surface with no soft gray iron permeation. 


OTHER FACTORS IN LONGER ROLLER LIFE 


In the AirSet roller mill there is no uneven roller wear. Rolls 
wear evenly because a high speed vibrating type feeder dis- 
tributes stock uniformly over rolling surfaces. Air from a 
single source maintains equal pressure on both ends of rolls. 
When feed stops, rolls open automatically to prevent destruc- 
tive metal-to-metal contact. Get complete facts from your 
nearby A-C sales office or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin, for Bulletin 06B7218. 


AirSet and Circle-Chill ore Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 
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flour, and, if the mill absorbs it, in 
time it will be bankrupt. 

It is obvious, unless the maximum 
ash allowance is extended on this 
type of wheat, an approximate cost 
of 5¢ for each point drop in ash can 
be expected. One interesting obser- 
vation was that a .45% ash, 11.25% 
protein on this crop reflected a whit- 
er color in the Pekar test than did a 
42% ash, same protein on last year's 
crop. However, that means nothing if 
our customer is ash-minded. 

When flour was milled years ago 
to color, dress and grade, instead of 
ash, bread had a better flavor for the 
reason that flour streams which are 
associated with the germ and under- 
coat of bran—which impart flavor 
were included in a baker’s patent even 
though they carried a relatively high 
amount of ash. Ash requirements 
generally today will not permit the 
use of those streams, unless the mill 
is fortunate enough to be grinding a 
low-ash mix. 

The declining per capita consump- 
tion of flour during this ‘Low Ash 
Era” indicates that there might be a 
connection between the above-men- 
tioned facts. 

The writer hopes, that by pointing 
out a few facts to help Mr. English 
in directing attention to what he 
called “the economic facts of life’ in 
relation to ash, he has helped a lit- 
tle. 

In summing up, I doubt very much 
whether ash guarantees can be omit- 
ted in the sale of flour. The purchas- 
ing agents for large buyers of flour 
have used this means of buying for 
so long they are going to be hard to 
change. Mills can, however, raise the 
ash limits to a figure which will per- 
mit them to maintain grades of given 
percentages. Those limits would, of 
course, be modified from year to year 
to reflect the changing ash contents 
of the different crops. If a buyer then 
wants flour with an ash figure lower 
than is consistent with good milling 
and crop conditions, let him pay a 
premium for it. 

If we continue to recognize ash 
percentages in the sale of flour, it is 
imperative that we direct our at- 
tention to breeding and raising a va- 
riety of wheat which, when milled, 
will give us the desired extraction 
with a low ash in the finished flour. 
Wheat breeders have been paying at- 
tention to that angle for several 
years, I am told, but to date they 
haven't found out the secret when it 
comes to bread wheats, either winters 
or springs. 

ee 
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J. H. PRYOR TRANSFERRED 
TO CROWN MILLS, PORTLAND 


SPOKANE, WASH.—John H. Pry- 
or, plant superintendent of the Spo- 
kane plant of Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., is being transferred to the 
Crown Mills branch of the Centen- 
nial company at Portland, Ore. He is 
scheduled to succeed George Walker, 
who is retiring July 1. 

Mr. Pryor is selling his home at 
Opportunity, Wash., and has moved 
to Portland. He has two sons who re- 
cently received their discharges from 
the U.S. Army. The sons, John A. 
and Lawrence F., will remain in Op- 
portunity where they are employed. 

Mr. Pryor has been at the Spo- 
kane plant of Centennial for the past 
six years and previous to that was 
with General Mills, Inc., 19142 years. 
He also worked for the F. M. Martin 
Grain & Milling Co. at Cheney, 
Wash., before that plant was pur- 
chased by the National Biscuit Co. 

Among Mr. Pryor’s hobbies are sad- 
dle horses. He has three American 
Saddle horses and one Palomino. 
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Enrichment is a potent Sales Plus 





Makes a world of difference 


at the point of purchase 


Th iain flour is the preferred product at 
sales counters. The benefits of enrichment are 
so widely appreciated that the American 
housewife wants and indeed expects all white 
flour to be enriched. 

When youenrich your white flour with Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures you give your product a 
positive sales advantage. Prepared by Merck— 
pioneer in the research and production of 
vitamins for almost two decades — Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures for Flour Enrichment give 
you these definite production advantages: 

1. Free-flowing—no packing or caking 
2. Minimum ash—/maintain high quality 


3. Adaptable—feed accurately in all automatic 
equipment 


4. Uniform—blend well... can be dispersed 
completely 


Adequate stocks of Merck Vitamin Mixtures are car- 
ried at: Buffalo, N. Y.; Rahway, N.J.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas, Texas; Knoxville, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Ogden, Utah. 





Merck Vitamin Mixtures for 
Flour Enrichment 








MERCK & CO., Inc, 


Manufacturing Chemists 
for the Nation’s Health RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production 
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CARTER DUO-ASPIRATOR 


OPEN CIRCUIT eb» 
CLOSED CIRCUIT , 4 
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“ Model 


The closed-circuit Duo-Aspirator provides 
two separations: the grain or heavier ma- 
terial is aspirated, and the lighter material 
removed. The open-circuit model provides 
three-way separation: the grain or other 
material is aspirated, the heavier material 
removed by aspiration is discharged from 
the settling chamber, and dust and other 
light material are exhausted from the fan 
to a collector. 


Outstanding among recently added fea- 
tures are the drop-bottom clean-out be- 
neath the conveyor 
in the settling chamber, and a self-cleaning 
suction tube leading to the fan... which 
combine to prevent any accumulation of 


eres 
material within the machine. | 


| 


Other important features include: all-metal 
construction ... ball-bearings throughout 





. . compactness . . . low power require- 
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